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CHAPTER IV. 
But before going down to his companion he 
pulled himself together. He knew that Archie 
Livingstone was easily frightened; and this that 





had happened was enough to frighten an older lad than he. 
McCalmont cescended from the plateau slowly, consider- 
ing what he should say, and doing his best to assume an 


indifferent demeanor. 


“Archie,” said he, “there is no doubt about what the 
Frenchmen have done. They have taken out the boat and 
Yonder are things belonging to her, floating on 
They have stolen the oars.” 

Almost mechanically the younger lad’s eyes were turned 
to the space of water indicated by his companion; then he 


sunk her. 
the water; but not the oars. 


said, aghast,— 

“Colin, we shall die of hunger.” 

Colin had been prepared for this. 

“Die of hunger!” he exclaimed. “Now you 
are talking like some poor creature who has never 
been away from a town. You are talking like 
the tailor who came to Bernera last year, and he 
did not know that cattle could swim.” 

“How could we swim to the mainland? 
the younger lad, who seemed ready to cry. 
is twelve miles and more.” 

“I did not mean that at all. I say you are 
talking foolishness when you speak of dying of 
starvation; and that you ought to know better, 
being a Highland lad, and not a tailor from Glas- 
gow.” 

Indeed, this raising of his companion's spirits 
was giving McCalmont himself plenty of spirits. 

“Now look here, Archie. The loss of the boat, 
that is bad; my father can ill afford to lose the 
boat; and that is a hard thing. But there is no 
more than that. They will soon find out that we 
are here, and they will send over for us; and un- 
til they send over for us, do you not think we will 
find enough and plenty to eat? Is there no dulse 
along the shore? Are there no eachans* in the 
sand ? 

“One would think, to hear you talk, that you 
were the high Lord Provost of London, who eats 
all the day long and half-way through the night, 
and only stops to sleep for an hour or two. Tell 
me this, now; if eachans and dulse will not do, if 
it is to be like the Lord Provost you are wishing, 
could I not shoot a sheep? Just think of that; 
and do not talk any more about starvation.” 

“But how will they know that we are here, Co- 
lin?” said the younger lad, looking far away over 
to the blue line, with one or two higher peaks, 
that represented the mainiand. 

“I will tell you a story, Archie. It was a fish- 
ing-boat at St.. Kilda, and she went away in the 
morning, with five men in her, and there was a 
head storm during the day, and the boat was 
smashed on a small island—perhaps it was Eilean 
Mor and perhaps it was Gealtaire Mér; that is no 
matter; but the five men saved themselves. 

“Very well, then; what did they do? They 
gathered bits of stick, and dried heather, and the 
like, and they made them into five fires; and 
when the night came they lit the five fires, and 
their wives and the people at St. Kilda saw the 
fires and they knew that all the men were saved. 

“Now, does that story tell you anything, or 
does it not tell you anything ?” 

“We will light a fire to-night, Colin!” said the 
younger lad, eagerly. 

“We will not. What would be the use of that ? 
They will not be looking out for us at all; for 
they will think that we have gone away up to the 
sheilling with bread for the girls. But to-morrow 
the girls will be sending down; and then they will 
ask where we are; and then there will be a search 
everywhere; and then in the evening we will have 
& great heap of wood together and the dried 
heather too; and they will see the fire well 
enough.” 

“Will we have to stay on the island to-night, 
Colin?” said Archie, looking apprehensively 
around—for his mind was stocked with the mys- 
terious legendary tales and fancies of these north- 
ern solitudes. 

“Ido not say that, Archie,” replied his com- 
panion, grimly. “If you can swim to the main- 


” 


said 
“Tt 


* ‘The eachan is a shell-fish resembling the cockle, but a 
trifle smatler, and with a smooth shell. It is similar to, 
if it is not identical with, the American clam: and it is 
= that, while it is the common shell-fish of the sandy 
nays in the western Highlands, it is quite unknown, as 


land, there will be no need to pass the night on 
Farriskeir. 
It is a good swim from Farriskeir to the White 
Sands of Uig.” 


jects floating in the water which told him where 
the Frenchmen had sunk the boat. 


But if you can, it is not I that can. 


And then he looked out at the one or two ob- 





“Yes,” said he, “and they have sunk our oat- 


















cats can swim from the mainland? It is all very 
well for an otter to swim from the mainland, and 
if an otter comes into the cave, who will be the | 
more frightened? It is not you or I, but the ot- | 
ter, that will get a fright if he comes in the night- 
time and finds us there asleep. And this is what | 
I am thinking of now, Archie; will we not take 
some of the planks into the cave, and put them 





on the sand, and put | 
the bracken on 
them? and that will 
make a very good 
bed indeed. Oh, we 
will do very well. 
You know’ what 
they say; when you 
cannot get a deer of ten,* be sat- 
isfied with a deer of eight.” 

He was a shifty lad; and when 


Colin McCalmont turned himself over on his 
bed of bracken; and the younger lad wandered 
out into the silence and solitude of the early morn- 
ing. 

Very soon McCalmont was asleep again. He 
was not an over-imaginative person; he did not 
bother his head about dreams and portents; and 
besides, they had been very early up on the pre- 
vious morning. The bed of bracken was soft 
enough, and there was no sound to break the si- 
lence save the drowsy murmur of the sea outside. 
He was fast asleep. 

But suddenly he found himself wakened again ; 
and he became dimly aware that Archie Living- 
ston had a tight grip of his arm and was kneeling 
beside him. He roused himself. He found that 
his companion was all trembling; and that he 
could scarcely speak. 

“What is it, Archie?” he said. 

“I—I have seen one of them,” the younger boy 
gasped, and still he clung to his companion’s arm 
as if for safety. “O Colin, it is a terrible sight! 
Quite plain—down by the rocks—it did not 
move” 

Colin sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“What is this now?” said he, with a trifle of 
impatience. 

“Tt is no foolighness this time,” the younger lad 





said, almost entreatingly. “You will see for 
yourself, Colin, if you have the courage to go. It 


is like a woman. It is one of the princesses. But 
she did not sce me; or she would have changed 
into a swan and flown away. But it was a terri- 
ble, terrible sight; I will never forget it till the 
day I die”’— 

“T tell you, Archie,” said the other, angrily, 
“that if you let such nonsense come into your 
head, it is mad you-will be in time. Come and let 
me see your princesses and your wild swans now ! 
And if it is a wild swan, perhaps I will tickle him 
before he flies away.” 

He got up and sought out the horse-pistol, which 
he had put in a dry place. 

“Come away, now, and let me see your wild 
swan that is like a princess.” 

“Oh no, I cannot! I cannot, Colin!” 
younger lad, who was still trembling. 

“But I say you must now. I will put the non- 

sense out of your head. Do you wish to become 
mad, and go through the villages like Alister, the 
piper’s son, that the children make a fool of ?” 
And then he took to the ironical method. 
“Do you know this now, Archie, that I never 
heard of the ghost yet that would stand to have a 
charge of buck-shot put into it. It will be very 
fine now to have a shot at a ghost. Come away, 
Archie; and if we meet any ghost or princess or 
anybody of that kind, it is I who will go forward 
and speak to them and say, ‘Good-morning.’ For 
that is good manners to a stranger; and my fa- 
ther has the farming of Farriskeir; and if a 
stranger comes to Farriskeir, it is not I that would 
be so unfriendly as not to say ‘Good-morning.’” 


said the 





the two companions that night, 
having had their supper of each- 


cake, too, and our bottle of water. I know where | ans, with a good drink of clear spring water, went 
there are two springs, but the sheep tread over | and lay down on a comfortable bed of bracken 
them, and if we clean them out, it will be a long | made up within the cave, they could not be con- 


time before they settle. So we will do that first, 
Archie. You will clean out the springs, and I 
will go to the wreckage that my father and the 
rest of them collected, and I will get two or three 
boards and put over the springs so that the sheep 
may not trample over them.” 

The first spring they went to looked unpromising 
enough; it was more like a path of green mire in 
a hollow of one of the grassy plateaus. But they 
sought out its source, and the younger lad set to 
work to remove the muddy herbage, while his 
companion went away for two or three planks. 

Indeed, they had plenty of work cut out for 
themselves during the day. They hunted for 
dulse. They each got a piece of iron from off the 
wreckage and dug in the soft sand for eachans. 
And then they gathered bracken for their bed- 
ding; whereupon arose the question as to where 
they should pass the night. 

“The driest place would be the cave,” said 
Colin, ‘‘and you will see by the withered sea-weed 
on the shore that it is many a day since the sea 
washed any sand into the cave. There is no dan- 
ger of that at all. Itis with a spring tide and a 
heavy gale from the west that you might have 
water in the cave.” 


“Colin,” said the other, doubtfully, “I have 


heard about wild-cats being about the caves.” 


“There is not a wild-cat on the island,” said the 





as I am aware, in the south of Great Britain. 


other, impatiently. 


‘Do you think that wild- 


| sidered to be very badly off. 

| But what chiefly exercised Colin McCalmont’s 
| mind (though he said nothing about it to Archie) 
| was as to the way in which his father would re- 
ceive the news of the loss of the boat. Would he 
take into consideration his son’s good intentions ? 
Or would he jump to the conclusion that he had 
lost this valuable piece of property simply through 
an inexcusable outburst of boyish folly? It was 
a serious question; for old McCalmont was a 
strict disciplinarian. 

In the meantime Colin had but little doubt about 
himeelf and his companion being able to get back 
to the mainland—when once they had had a great 
bonfire lit on the highest point of Farriskeir. 

The gray dawn broke. 

“Colin,” said the younger lad, who had not 


It was with the greatest reluctance that Archie 
Livingston consented to go out from the cave again 
| with his companion; and when at last he under- 
took to show McCalmont where be had seen this 
strange thing he advanced with stealthy step and 
bated breath. 

Of course, McCalmont did not expect to see 
anything. It was to cure the imagination of the 
boy that he had insisted on going to the spot. 
And therefore he went on unheeding, chiefly 
watching the wild birds that were flying about. 

At a certain eminence on one of the little pla- 
teaus, Archie Livingston gripped his arm, and he 
stopped to ask what this meant; but at the same 
moment he caught sight of something down by 
the shore there that—despite all his determination 
—made his face turn perfectly white. He would 
not budge. He stood still; but he found himself 
incapable of speaking. 

There, sure enough, down near the water’s edge, 
and seated on a rock, was a figure. 





slept much, “did you hear the strange sounds in 
the night ?” 

“No, I heard no sounds at all,” said his com- 
panion, drowsily. 

“There were cries and strange noises; I do not 
wish to have another night on the island.” 


I am going to sleep again.” 


said. 
the spring for a drink of fresh water.” 














¢ Of ten points—referring to the antlers. 


“It is your head that is full of nonsense; and 
you were hearing the sea-pyots andcurlews. Now 


“I cannot sleep any more,” the younger lad | 
“Now that there is daylight I am going to 


It could not be an optical illusion; for they weré 
both regarding the same spot. And it was the 
figure of a woman, too—bent forward, her face 
resting on her hands and covered. And this 
woman was not dressed as any person in the 
| Highlands dressed. 
| He stood and stared; trying to get the better of 
this thumping of his heart, and summoning to his 
aid all his declared disbelief in ghosts. 

Then the woman down there lifted her head— 
wearily, as it seemed to him; then she caught 
sight of the lads, and sprang to her feet with a 
| slight ery, and advanced to them—her hands 
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stretched out before her, and she was saying some- 
thing. Now when she made this sudden and quick 
advance, Colin McCalmont, despite himself, re- 
treated a couple of steps; but he kept his face 
towards her; and then he stood. 
(To be continued.) 
~@ 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD MUSIC-BOX. 
The case is battered with age and worn, 
But the old airs sound from it still, 


Recalling the vanished hours we mourn, 
And the homestead under the hill. 


To “The Last Rose of Summer” the keys would move, 
And we hailed the familiar tune; 

But Harry, our eldest, who was in love, 
Liked better “The Y. oung May Moon.” 


While fragile Laura, our cherished pet, 
On whom death had set his seal, 

Would lift azure eyes with a glad dew wet 
When it played “The Land of the Leal.” 

Then the silver- haired grandsire’s quavering voice 

Vith “Tom Bowling” went aloft, 

And “Oft in the Stilly Night” ¢ laimed choice 
Of the mother’s tones so so 

We are scattered; some rest rae daisied clay, 
And some in far regions dwell 

But these melodies seem to my heart to say 
That the changes that meet us are well. 


The old box is my constant comrade still, 
As my good ship ploughs the foam, 
And my heart and my eyes are wont to fill | 
When it ends with *Home, Sweet Home.’ 
sou MORAN. 


4@> —— 


For the Companion. 


IN A COAT POCKET. 

Astley Cowper, hat in hand, was just turning 
the handle of the street-door, when a soft call 
from the stair-top made him pause. 

“Are you going to the post-office, Astley ?” 

“No, not exactly, but near it. 
thing you want done ?” 

“Only this letter to post,” 
flitted down the stair. 


scended, and with suddenly sharpened recognition | 
of the fact, said to himself, “What a pretty girl | 


Rosamond is!” 

Brothers are not always so alive to their sisters’ 
charms, but the fact was that rarely in her life 
had Rosamond Cowper been so near to perfect 
beauty as at that moment, when she came down 
the old stair-case, letter in hand; her cheeks 


flushed with deepest pink; her eyes shining, and | 


her red lips parted with I know not what happy 
stir of emotion and expectancy. 

Two long braids of pale brown hair, thick and 
glossy as those of German Gretchen, hung down 
her back. On the fair forehead clustered a fringe 
of light waving rings, not cut and trained after 
the manner of the conventional bang, but a happy 
freak of nature and accident. 

The slender figure in its white dress had all the 
rounded grace ot youth and perfect health. Over 
all was an air of virginal freshness, indescribable 
but charming. It was one of those bel momenti 
which come at times to most young creatures. 

But Rosamond was too much preoccupied to be 
conscious of her looks, as she handed the letter to 
her brother, with fingers which trembled a little, 
and said, anxiously, “You won't lose it, will you, 
Astley ?” 

“Certainly not;” with a superior smile. He 
stuffed it carelessly into a side-pocket of his coat, 
a coat made, like the rest of his suit, of that im- 
maculate white duck, in which our youthful 
swells delight to array themselves in hot July 
weather. 

Forth he went, clean, alert, handsome, the very 
picture of a luxurious young fellow enjoying a 
summer holiday. No thought of betraying Rosa- 
mond’s trust was in his mind, and his steps had 
already turned toward the post-office, when a dog- 
cart drew up suddenly and a cheery hail roused 
his attention. 

“Well met, old fellow. I was just going round 
to ask if you felt like a game of tennis. The Por- 
ters sent a note early in the morning, to ask me 
to drive down to the Croft for luncheon and a 
game, and to bring you.” 

“All right. I will.’ Astley jumped into the 
cart and in another moment was bowling down 
the road toward the Croft—a pretty country place 
some three miles distant Rosamond’s commis- 
sion was clean forgotten. 

Tennis was followed by luncheon, that by more 
tennis, and a conversation under the shade of the 
branching cedars which flanked the ground. Then 
pretty Mabel Porter proposed a walk, and led the 
way through a grassy valley to the gorge beyond, 
where a little brook tore its wild way from higher 
levels to the water meadows below. 

The rocks over which the party climbed were 
slippery here and there, and in saving Mabel from 
a fall, Astley himself had a tumble, trifling in it- 
self, but damaging to the duck suit; sodamaging 
in fact that the suit went to the laundress next 
day. 

Before its return, the weather had changed to 
that odd, almost autumnal coolness which check- 
ers and tempers the heats of our American sum- 
mers. It was some time before Astley had occa- 
sion to wear it again. Whenit was taken for 
use, by mere accident, he was searching for some- 
thing in the pocket, when his astonished fingers 
encountered and drew forth a rather thick, flat, 
hard square of paper for which he could in no way 
account. 

His first sensation was one of unmixed bewil- 
derment. 

“Why, what on earth? A letter, and what let- 
ter ?”—and he proceeded to smooth the rumpled 
mass Out on the table. A few faintly written char- 


Is there any- | 


and a girlish shape | 
Astley watched as she de- | 
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acters were 1 deeieeiite on what had been an en- 
| velope. 
| Mr. Dw— Edg r, 
ox 5— 
New Y— 

“Dwight Edgar. Why, what does this mean. I 
have had no letter from him,” reflected the aston- 
ished Astley, still intent on the disorganized 
fragments. “But stay—this isn’t a letter from 
him—but to him. How could it get into my 
pocket ?” 

Here and there a sentence could be made out, or 
parts of sentences. “I am so very, very happy, 
but I can’t tell you about that until” ‘Ought 
to have got your letter four days ago.” ——‘‘So you 
needn’t go to Europe you see, for”’——and then a 
blurred signature. ‘Come soon to your own 
Ros”—— 

It flashed across him then. This was the letter 
which Rosamond had given him to post four 
weeks ago. It had lain in his pocket all this time, 
and had gone through the wash besides! Here 
was a pretty kettle of fish! 

Quickly his mind ran over the disjointed phrases, 
reading the half-obliterated meaning ‘‘between the 
lines.” The letter was in reply to an offer from 
Edgar, there could be no doubt of that. 

Astley had always suspected that there was a 
tenderness in that quarter. And Rosamond had 
said “yes.” 

What must she have been thinking and feeling 
all these weeks ? 

And then a groan escaped trom Astley, as it 

flashed upon his mind that only a fortnight since 
| he had read Dwight Edgar's name in the list of the 








“sailed for Europe; 
careless comment. 

| Rosamond was in the room, he recollected. 
What had she said? Had she said anything? He 
seemed to remember that she got up quietly and 
left the room. 

How should he ever tell her? And what use to 
tell, when Dwight was gone, gone for years as 
likely as not? Oh, what had his carelessness 
done ? 

“I suppose he went because he thought she 
would have nothing to say to him,” he said to 
himself, miserably. 

The sound of the dinner-bell interrupted his un- 
pleasant meditations, and he went down feeling as 
if he ought to be hanged. 

Rosamond was in her usual place, neat, grace- 
ful, smiling even; but studying her face with 
awakened attention, Astley thought that he de- 
tected effort in the smiles and the cheerfulness. 
‘The sweet face was a little thinner; the wild-rose 
bloom, which was its characteristic, had paled to 
a fainter pink, and Astley heard his mother ask, 
‘“‘Headache again, my child?” And caught the 
patient answer, “Just a little.” 

With increased remorse he execrated his care- 
lessness. What ought he todo? What could he 
do? 

Long and deeply did he study over the ques- 
tion. At last he took a half-manly, half-coward- 
| ly resolution. Confess his delinquency to his sis- 
ter he absolutely dared not, but that night he 
| wrote to Dwight Edgar, made a full exposition of 
| his fault, and enclosed the faintly blotted scrap 
which said so little and meant so much. 

This done, he set himself to wait for the mo- 
ment when he could produce evidence that, so far 
as in him lay, he had made amends for his mis- 
doing, and till then he resolved to be silent. 

Astley was right in his guess. Dwight Edgar 
had gone to Europe a deeply disappointed man. 
In the letter, to which Rosamond’s was answer, 
he had written, “Don’t say no. I could not bear 
that, nor could I give your gentleness the pain of 
uttering the word. I will wait two weeks, and if 
at their end you have said nothing, I shall go 
abroad, and travel till I can bear to come home 
again.” 

Not a wise arrangement this, considering what 
chances and changes, including post-office laxi- 
ties, are involved in this mortal life; but lovers 
are not always wise. 

The two weeks passed without word or token, 
each slow day deepening his hopelessness, and at 
their end he sailed. His final arrangements were 
made in a hurry, and he had been glad to accept a 
friend’s benevolent offer of half a stateroom on the 
over-crowded steamer. It was benevolence very 
poorly rewarded, for John Blagden found him 
very dull company. 

For the first few hours he made some little ef- 
fort at conversation, then he dropped all pretences 
and sat in moody silence, staring at the dim back- 
ward horizon from which each stroke of the pad- 
dles carried them farther and farther. 

It was no better after they reached London. 
The two men took a set of rooms together at the 
Langham, but to all plans for pleasuring Dwight 
turned a deaf ear. 

“Go by yourself, that’s a good fellow,” he said. 
“T won’t bore you with my dulness. I'll just sit 
here till post-time and read the American newspa- 
pers.” 

“And that is what I left him at,” explained 
John Blagden to a mutual acquaintance encoun- 
tered in the coffee-room. ‘Poring over an old Her- 
ald, twelve days out,—what an occupation for a 
man to take up in London! 

“Poor Dwight, I never saw a fellow so changed 
in my life. He’s all cut up about something, and 
I wish I knew what, for really, I have no, notion 
what I ought todo about him. Nothing I cansay 
makes any difference.” 


read it aloud, with some 

















And nities did make any difference till, a 
week after this conversation, Mr. Blagden re- 
turned from an excursion to Hampton Court, to 
find his friend busily engaged in cramming his 
belongings into a portmanteau, with a light in his 
eyes and a color in his cheeks which made him 
seem a different man. 

‘“Halloa' I’m glad you've come, old fellow. 


, I’m off at once.” 


“Oh? Where to?” 

“Home. Liverpool train at nine o’clock and 
catch the Bohemia.” 

‘Home! The States! Why, what does it mean ? 
You were going to Paris with me on Tuesday, you 
said.” 

“‘Well—so I did intend, but I've had letters and 
must get back as soon as possible.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

“Not at all; quite the contrary. Everything is 
right.” 

Marvelling greatly, John Blagden turned to the 
table, where amid newspapers and torn wrappers, 
and other débris of a just-arrived mail, lay a 
sheet of closely-written paper with a little heap on 
it of something odd and blotted. ‘“What’s that ?” 
he asked, with a natural curiosity, stooping to ex- 
amine it. 

Dwight Edgar snatched it up. “It’s—it’s noth- 
ing,” he explained,—‘only a letter I’ve had.” 
Then breaking into a laugh at his friend’s discom- 
fited countenance, the first real laugh which John 
had heard him give since they lett America, he 
added,— 

“Never mind, old boy, I’ll explain some day. 
It’s all right, at least, I hope it is, and I know I’ve 
been a dull, unsocial dog all this time. You’ve 
been awfu'ly good to put up with me, and I’ll try 
to make amends next time we meet.” 

Meanwhile the days were passing heavily enough 
in far-away America, where Rosamond bore her 
secret pain. She had kept the knowledge of her 
plighted faith as a choice secret, not to be re- 
vealed till Dwight should come. When he failed 
to come, pride kept her silent still. 

The news of his departure struck in her heart 
like a blow. What did it mean? “I will not be 
base, or little, or suspicious,” she told herselt; 
“there is some blunder. He will come back, he 
will explain.” 

But weeks of suspense and uncertainty passed. 
She could school her words and her manner, but 
not her face, and that fair face began to look 
piteous and wan. 

Astley, watching her with compunctious anxiety, 
felt an ever-deepening heart-ache. Three weeks 
had passed since his letter of explanation was 
posted. Any hour might bring a response, and he 
haunted the post-office with a pertinacity inexpli- 
cable to his father. 

“T can’t stand it much longer,” he told himself 
“If that fellow isn’t heard from by to-morrow 
night, 1 shall make a clean breast of it to Rosy, 
and confess the whole thing.” 

And the next evening, “that fellow” still not 
being heard from, he did it. Rosamond, spirit- 
fair and fragile in her white dress, was sitting on 
the doorstep in the moonlight, and sitting at her 
feet, he plunged into medias res. 

“Rose, do you recollect a letter you gave me to 
post more than a month ago ?” 

“Yes,” with a little gasp. 

“Well, I forgot it.” 

“O Astley!” 

“Yes; it was in my pocket, you know. I was 
going straight to the office, but something inter- 
rupted me—lawn tennis at the Potters, I believe— 
and then I sent my coat to the wash, with the let- 
ter still in it. I never found it out till the con- 
founded thing came back, and some days after, 
as I put it on, I happened to feel in the pocket, 
and there it was—what was left of it.” 

Rosamond sat perfectly still. Nota sound came 
from her lips. Astley waited an instant, as if in 
hope of an answer, then went on,— 

“Rosy, darling, you mustn’t mind, but I couldn’t 
help seeing who the letter was for, and that—that 
—it was something of consequence. It was all 
blotted and blurred, but a word or two could be 
made out here and there. I was awfully cut up 
about it. I couldn’t bear to tell you, and I didn’t 
know what todo. At last I wrote a full explana- 
tion to Dwight, and I put the scraps in my letter.” 

“Astley !” 

There was a ring of hope and of dismay in the 
exclamation. So absorbed were both that neither 
noticed that some one swung the gate just then. 

“Yes, Idid. It went three weeks ago yester- 
day, and by to-morrow you ought to hear from 
him, that is, if he happened to be in London when 
the mail got in. I didn’t mean to tell you till his 
letter came, but I could wait no longer. Just say 
you forg— Why — what is it?” as Rosamond 
sprang to her feet with a cry, “Dwight! Dwight!” 

“She’s fainted!” exclaimed Astley, in an awe- 
struck tone, as his sister’s head dropped heavily 
on his arm. 

But happiness is a better restorative than burnt 
feathers, and in a little time Rosamond was able 
to assure Astley of her forgiveness, to smile and 
ask questions, and finally be left on the doorstep 
for a long moonlight talk with her truant corre- 
spondent. 

When I saw Mrs. Dwight Edgar at Newport 
last year, she wore on her wrist a slender chain 
to which was attached a locket whose lid was a 
big moonstone. 

Within was a singular little wad of what looked 
like paper which had been wet and pressed to- 





gether. When I asked what it could be, she an- 
swered, evasively, “Oh, papier maché; a bit of 
an old letter which Dwight makes me wear. 
There’s quite a story about it, but it’s too long to 
tell.” 

Her husband chuekled, and later, seeing that I 
was curious, he told me the story which I have 
told to you. 

“And yon never saw any one so reformed as 
Astley is, ever since then,” added Rosamond, 
with laughter in her voice. ‘He’s the most par- 
ticular creature you ever saw, always fidgeting 
and fussing for fear he may have forgotten some- 
thing. If he lives to be a hundred, you may de- 
pend upon it, he will never again forget another 
letter in a coat-pocket.” 


Susan CooLipGe. 
————~*@r— 
For the Companion. 
SAVED. 

The design of wise and humane laws is to save 
from crime, as well as to punish offences; and for 
this reason a large number of cases that come be- 
fore the lower courts are left to the discretion of 
the presiding judge. 

A few years ago there appeared one morning in 
the throng of criminals that crowded the dock of 
one of vur city courts, a young man who evidently 
did not belong to the ordinary class of criminals. 

Among the hardened and brutal faces that sur 
rounded him, his downcast, melancholy, refined 
features attracted the judge’s attention. 

His offence was drunkenness; and it was not 
the first time he had ‘een brought into court on 
the same humiliating charge. His history was a 
common one,—that of the boy brought up by re- 
spectable parents in the country, coming to the 
city to earn his living, forming habits of dissipa- 
tion, and sinking into a confirmed inebriate. 

He had been dealt leniently with on previous 
occasions, but now something decisive must be 
done. 

After hearing his case the judge said to him,— 

“T don’t want to send you to the House of Cor- 
rection; but I don’t see what else I can do. What 
do you think yourself? Is there any hope of 
your reform ?” 

“TI don’t know,” the young man replied, des- 
pondently, ‘I will try.” 

“You will try! So you have said before, and 
we see what your trying amounts to. Is there 
anybody who will take charge of you, and be re- 
sponsible for you, if I let you off on probation ?” 

The young man burst into tears. ‘‘My father,” 
he said, in a broken voice. ‘I don’t know of any- 
body but my father.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “we will send for your 
father and see what can be done.” 

In two days’ time the father came—a kind, 
affectionate, deeply-afflicted old man—who grate- 
fully accepted the charge, and took his son away, 
with the agreement that both should return at a 
certain day, and give a faithful account of the 
youth’s conduct during the term of probation. 

The father took his son home with him to the 
country, and at the appointed time promptly ap- 
peared in court hopeful and happy. He reported 
that his son had entirely left off his bad habits, 
and become once more sober, trustworthy, and 
ambitious. 

“That is very gratifying,” said the judge; “but 
why didn’t you bring him to town with you ?” 

“T did,” replied the father. ‘I left him to doa 
few errands. He will be here in a few minutes; 
he will certainly be here,” he addéd, with cheerful 
confid: ice. 

An /iour passed; still the son did not come. A 
half-hour more; yet the father firmly believed his 
boy would redeem his promise and repeated, “He 
will surely be here!” 

The son did, indeed, arrive in season, but alas! 
at the wrong door, and supported by two police- 
officers who thrust him into the dock—drunk 
again! 

The father was in despair. So was likewise 
the son, when he realized his situation. He had 
held out until the last hour, when, meeting a 
former companion on the street, he had yielded 
to the temptation of taking ‘‘just one glass,” which 
for him meant several glasses, degradation and 
the police-court once more! 

Moved by the father’s entreaties, the son’s re- 
newed pledges, and his own humane disposition, 
the judge consented to give the young man anoth- 
er trial. It was an almost hopeless leniency. Did 
he hold out? Yes, it is gratifying to know that 
this time he held out, not only until the last hour, 
but passed even that safely, and is now a sober, 
upright man. But this is one case out of scores, 
who never break away from the bondage of their 
fatal vice. 

———__—_—~@o-— 
A DAB OF PASTE. 

Practical jokes are a foolish sort of fun, and 
they often lead to consequences that are anything 
but funny. John B. Gough tells how unluckily 
one turned out with him, when he was a boy. 

A young fellow at work in the same book-bind- 
er’s shop with him thought he would play John a 
trick. So he took a brush, thrust it into a tub of 
paste, and holding it close beside his face, called 
out suddenly,— 

“John!” 

John turned quickly, and striking the brush, 
got the charge full in his face and hair. The 
young fellow left him spluttering with paste and 
vexation, and ran laughing out ef the shop. 
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“T'll pay him for that!” thought John. 
He took a sheet of paper, and put about a pint 
of paste on it, then, holding it on the palm of his 
hand, placed himself in ambush at the door, in 
readiness to return the joke when his companion 
should venture back. 

“If I have to wait here all day,” he said to him- 
self, “I’ll come up with him!” 

At last he heard footsteps on the stairs. John 
balanced the handful of paste and braced himself 
for the deed. 

“Now, my boy, you shall catch it!” thought 
he, trembling with excitement. 

A hand was on the latch; the door opened, and 
out flew the whole pasty mass into the comer’s 
face. 

It was a capital shot. But if John laughed, he 
did not laugh long. He saw, to his horror, while 
the face was struggling out of the paste, that he 
had made a terrible mistake. Ile had plastered 
the *“‘boss” of the shop! 

It could not have been a very pleasant scene 
that followed; and John’s explanaiions and ex- 
cuses could not have been wioily sacisfactory to 
his exasperated employer. The licle joke proved 
no joke to cither of them, certainly, whatever the 
young fellow who began the pasting may have 
thought of it. 

It cost John his place; the future orator of tem- 
perance was turned out of the shop. 


«~@> 


WHAT THE END SHALL BE. 


Whatsoever is beginning, 
That is wrought by human skill; 
Every daring emanation 
Of the mind’s ambitious will; 
Every first impulse of passion, 
Gush of love or twinge of hate; 
Every launch upon the waters 
Wide-horizoned by our fate; 
Every venture in the chances 
Of life’s sad, oft desperate game, 
Whatsvever be our motive, 
Whatsoever be our aim— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 








ANON. 
+> 
For the Companion, 


LOST IN THE GRAN CHACO. 
In Six Chapters.—Chap. VI. 
By H. 8. Dearborn. 

Our Missing Comrade. 

“It is a signal!’? Fidel exclaimed. ‘The Indians 
have attacked George Sutton. ‘That smoke is raised to | 
let others know that a blow has been struck.” 

“There is a dangerous tribe of them on this river,’ 
said Alen. ‘We shall be cut off if we are not careful.” 

‘But we must find George Sutton,” said Fidel. “Go 
back to Pombal, pack the luggage on the two horses, 
and come at once after me along this path. We must 
keep together.” 

Alen and | ran back. We packed the luggage on the 
horses, then started along the path, and overtook Fidel | 
as he was looking for tracks at a place where the path 
bordered the muddy bank of the river. There were 
numerous prints of bare feet here, their size showing 
that they had been made by men of large stature. We 
wondered that George Sutton should have seen these 
and yet have gone on. But the horse tracks left no 
doubt that he had passed at a rapid trot. 

Despite our fears we still hoped to meet him return- 
ing, and went forward as fast as we could walk, kcep- 
ing a good lookout on all sides. Already it was sunset; 
twilight would soon fall; and this added still more to 
our anxiety. 

Now that we had descended from the bluff, we could 
no longer see the smoke; but after going on for ten or 
fifteen minutes, we came upon a smouldering fire upon 
which were piled a great quantity of freshly-broken 
green boughs and dank, wet grass. 

“Here it is!” exclaimed Alen in a whisper. 

We looked all around. Except for the muffled crack- 
ling of the green branches, up from which the white 
smoke was pouring, there was an ominous silence. A 
little beyond the fire the algorrobas stood very dense 
and thick; and it was quite dark already beneath them. 


A Strange Cry. 

We had to bend low here to see the horse tracks, and 
while we were tracing them we heard a low cry of dis- 
tress out in the thicket beyond. That cry startled us 
more than the loudest shriek would have done. 

It was a sound like an expiring sigh; but whether 
from a man or an animal, we could nottell. It was not 
repeated, and after listening awhile, we advanced cau- 
tiously into the dark shadows of the algorrobas. Some- 
thing stirred before us, then rose suddenly up, and fell 
back with a heavy thud upon the ground; and there 
Was a deep groan. 

“*What is that!” Fidel exclaimed; and so awful was 
the sound that we all instinctively started back. But 
looking more sharply, we saw that it was the horse, 
“Castro,” which George Sutton had ridden. The ani- 
mal, a fine roan cavalry horse, lay breathing heavily ; 
and on approaching we found that it was weltering in 
its vicod, and had three long arrows sticking deep in its 
breast. 

Hearing the tramp of its fellows, the poor beast strug- 
gled once more to gain its feet, but fell back, groaning 
piteously, with a strangely human intonation. The 
savages had shot it with their arrows and left it to die. 

“Put the poor beast out of his agony, Alen,” Fidel 
said; and in mercy our comrade silenced it instantly and 
forever. 


The stillness of the now rapidly darkening forest 
struck a thrill of nameless fear and horror to our hearts. 
At any moment a flight of those murderous arrows 
might fly from out the black shadows around us. Even 


our stout-hearted young captain seemed to lose heart. 
“Get back to the fire!” he said. 


We hauled off the green boughs and from the rekindled 
brands got blazing fagots. With these Alcn and I went 
forward where the horse lay, while Pombal and Fidel 


covered us with their cocked rifles. 


Everywhere the torchlight fell upon blood-stained 
leaves and grass. The ground was low and rushy, and 


the great rank ferns were overrun with wild pepper 


vines, which had been much torn and trampled down. 
Twice we returned to the fire for fresh torches, and : 


crowd collecting there. 
kindled which shone redly on the water. 


us. 
resist their advance. They did not cross, however; and 


after a time Fidel allowed Alen and me to go to sleep, 
while he and Pombal watched. 


moon, being at its smallest, did not rise till late. 


beasts, neither Alen nor I could determine. 
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at length we discovered a path, or trail, leading off into 
the marsh to the left, which looked as if a log had been 
dragged through it. Whether it was the saddle and 
trapping from the horse, or the body of our unfortunate 
comrade, which had been dragged along, we could only 
surmise. 

To follow such a trail by night into the haunts of a 
horde of savages, was an exploit for a larger and better 
armed force than ours. Fidel ordered a retreat to the 
fire; and hence we fell back to the gravel bluff. Here 
arude stockade of poles and brush was hastily con- 
structed, water brought up, anda small fire was kin- 
dled, under cover, over which Alen made maté and 
parched a few quarts of maize, while the rest of us kept 
watch. 

Presently from over the river, a shout was heard. 
Then followed cries and yells as from a considerable 
Soon after, a bright fire was 


We thought the savages meant to cross and attack 
Grenades were laid out and everything prepared to 


Savages Abroad. 
Toward morning Fidel waked us to take our turn at 
watching, while he and Pombal caught a nap. The 
Not 


long after Fidel had lain down, I saw several dark 
forms creep across the path at the foot of the bluff. 
Whether they were savages reconnoitring us, or wild 
But they 





soon disappear- 
ed and we saw 
no more of them. 

After daylight, 
Fidel for the first 
time asked us 
each, in turn, our 


heavy arrows rose from below the bluff and came whiz- 
zing down all about us. | 


showed himself; but he kept his place and bade me 
light the grenades at the fire, one by one, and pass them 
to him with the fuses blazing. 


other, down among the party beneath. With the first 
explosion, a yell rose, and the savages fled, both up and 
down the river. 
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Pomba! got upon the top of the fence, steadying him- | 


self by a stake, and from this height he could see the | 
Indians among the bushes on the bank beneath. 


Two or three arrows flew up past him the instant he 


“Steady and quick now,” he said. 
I passed him three, which he threw, one after an- 


They showed no desire to come un- 










der the bluff again; and later in the day we saw that 
the grenade had done fatal work among them. 

Meantime we were in nearly as great anxiety for 
Fidel and Alen as for ourselves. That they would be 
beset by the savages seemed likely. Once we thought 
that we heard guns at a distance, but were probably 
mistaken. It was, therefore, with a great sense of re- 
lief that, about an hour later, we saw them coming along 
the path below the bluff. 


George Sutton’s Fate. 

Their depressed manner and saddened faces showed, 
even before they had come near enough to speak, that 
they had heavy tidings. Pombal reported what had 
occurred, then asked whether Sutton had been found. 

“Only his body,’’ said Alen. 

Fidel then told us that they had followed the trail, 
beaten in the reeds, for a league or more, across the 







































carrizal, and had 
come at length to a 
little hillock, near a 
lagoon, where stood 
three large Brazilian 
pines. Beneath these 
were four grass-huts, 
and a fire was smok- 
ing in front of them. 

Secing no one stir- 
ring, they approach- 
ed, after sume delay, 
and to their great sur 
prise found the bod- 











opinion as to what we ought to do,— whether we 
should go in search of Sutton, or cross the river, if pos- 
sible, and push on. 

It seemed probable to all of us that Sutton had been 
killed the evening before; yet it might be that he had 
been made a prisoner and was even then lying bound, 
awaiting torture, made the victim of some cannibal or. 
gies. With this possibility in view it seemed as if it 
would be heartless and cowardly to go on without at 
least an effort to rescue him. 

While we were talking, two faint reports, like the re- 
ports of guns, were heard a long way off, in the direc. 
tion of the trail we had seen in the carrizal the evening 
before. That there were two reports seemed strange. 
Had there been but one, we should have thought poor 
George Sutton was at bay, fighting for bis life off in the 
forest. 

“But the second may be an echo!” Fidel exclaimed, 
and ordering Pombal and me to remain in charge of the 
horses and luggage, he and Alen set off in haste down 
the path we had followed the previous evening. 

They took two of the rifles, which left but one for 
us, but we had six grenades left, and our cutlasses,; 
and as soon as they had gone, we strengthened the 
stockade with fresh poles, and got our grenades ready 
to light at a moment’s notice. 

No doubt our every movement was watched by the 
savages; for Fidel and Alen had scarcely been gone 
ten minutes before a smoke rose from among the trees 
across the river. Shortly after, we saw a canoe pushed 
down into the water by five armed Indians, who got 
into it and paddled out into the stream, as if to cross. 

The river was, as I have said, a hundred metres or 
more in width, and the bluff on which we were, over 
hung it. When they had got @uta little from the shore, 
one of the savages drew his bow and shot an arrow, 
which rose high in the air, describing a beautiful curve, 
and fell with a low whiz inside our fence, sticking 
deep into the ground. 

The archer stood erect with his bow raised, watch- 
ing his shaft. In an instant Pombal brought his Wil- 
ton musket to bear on him, and replied to his arrow 
with a bullet, so well-directed that the savage reeled 
and fell into the river. Upon this, the others stopped 
paddling, and after drifting down a little way, turned 
back to the opposite shore. 

What Followed. 

Two other canoes had been launched, and we saw 
fifteen or twenty savages moving about in the shadow 
of the trees. All three canoes were presently worked 


many minutes after, we heard them coming down on 
our side, under cover of the bank and trees, directly be- 
low the bluff and so close in that we could not see 








along by the bank, up the stream, out of range. Not 


ies of four dead savages, of large stature, lying about 
the fire. One of the huts was burning; and smoking 
brands were scattered about. 

A second glance disclosed the body of poor Sutton, 
lying on a large flat stone a little back from the fire. 
Near it lay his saddle, also his caniséta and grenade- 
pouch. There was little doubt that he had been way- 
laid and shot with arrows the evening before, and that 
his body had been dragged here to furnish material for 
some cannibal feast. 

But what had wrought such terrible vengeance on his 
murderers? 

A more careful scrutiny of the bodies and the scat- 
tered débris led Fidel and Alen to conclude that, not 
knowing what the grenadcs were, and taking them with 
their fuses for some strange, hard-shelled fruit, the 
savages had put them in their camp-fire to roast. 

It was probably the bursting of the grenades which 
we had heard in the morning and taken for gun-shots; 
and it was but reasonable to suppose that there were a 
large number of savages at the huts when the explosion 
took place, who, struck with terror, had fled away. 

We did not attempt to cross the river till afternoon, 
and meantime prepared such food as our diminishing 
supplies afforded us. 

Indians from time to time showed themselves on the 
opposite bank; and when we at length began to build a 
raft, they shouted menacingly at us from among the 
trecs. After atime a group of six or eight, with their 
bows, came out in plain sight and shot flight after flight 
of arrows, some of which came clear across and stuck 
in the bank about us. 

Fidel took the Turner carbine, and watching his 
chance, when two stood in range, fired a ball which 


by the others. 
After this, they evidently concluded that discretion 


out molestation. 

After a little search, up and down, the old cart-road 
was found; and resuming our journey along it, we 
came out, towards sunsct, upon a partially open plain. 
Here almost the first object which met our eyes was an 
encampment of ten or twelve white canvas tents, over 
the largest of which the bright-colored ensign of Bo- 
livia was floating. 

From the brutal manner in which Lopez had misused 
certain Bolivian traders, there was then much ill-feeling 
between the two countrics. We went boldly forward, 
however, and were met by a vidette who challenged 
us and to whom we surrendered ourselves. 

It was the camp of a company of Bolivian cavalry, 


wounded both so badly that they had to be carried off 


was the better part of valor, and did not show themselves, 
and when our raft was ready, we crossed over—Fidcl and 
Alen riding the two horses and towing the raft—with- 


them from our stockade. Immediately a flight of] The commandanté, Senor Berges, questioned us 
| rather roughly at first—feeling uncertain as to our real 


character, I suppose — but after hearing our story, 
treated us well, though retaining us as prisoners till the 
return of his command to Timbay. 


Subsequently. 


At this latter place, Fidel, Pombal and Alen volun- 
tarily entered the Bolivian army. The service of this 
State was at that time very deficient in well-trained 
officers; and from having seen so much active service 
in the field, my three comrades were soon promoted, 
Fidel to be a capitan and Alen and Pombal each to the 
rank of tenienté. 

As for mysclf, I went on to Sucre, the capital, where 
availing myself of my experience as a te/egrafero, L ob- 
tained employment at the central oflice of a new tele- 
graph line, which was being erected to Potosi; and 
making use of such opportunities as offered, I was 
able, after two years, to enter the Government service 
as ingeniero, or civil engineer. 


+e 


For the Companion. 


DAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 
To leave London at ten o’clock one morning, and ar- 
rive in Lucerne at half-past two in the afternoon of the 
next day, not having stopped longer than twenty min- 
utes upon the way, is to be too tired to be roused to 
appreciation by anything short of a miracle, and a mir- 
acle of loveliness as Lucerne is. 
As you stand on the quay, the lake stretches out be- 
fore you in its wonderful beauty. At the right, Mount 
Pilatus rises rugged and dark; and at the left the Rigi 
rears its proud height, to catch the sun on its summit. 
These mountain kings, crowned with clouds as with a 
diadem, hold their high court forever above the placid 
lake and busy town lying below; and to turn one’s 
eyes towards them is to catch, among the small tumults 
of earth, a glimpse of the peace and the splendors of 
heaven. 
I drove out of town, quite by myself, the first day I 
passed in Lucerne, and came back through the falling 
dusk. What a region of soft enchantments Lucerne 
seemed, wrapt about with the magic and the mystery 
of twilight! One would not have been surprised to 
meet Fay Vivien upon the shore, or to know that the 
Happy Islands of Avalon lay off there, in the vague, 
blue distance. 
A satirically disposed writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
treating, some time since, of Greek Brigandage, advised 
the Greeks to learn patience from the Swiss, and take 
the traveller’s money legally, for it would amount to 
the same thing—they would get it all, in the end. 
I do not know from what strange species of Switzer 
this writer had derived his idea; I can only say that I 
failed to encounter, in all Switzerland, an extortionate 
or a dishonest person, while Paris, for instance, swarms 
with birds of prey, from whom I am never clever 
enough to escape. 
You can live at the very best Swiss hotels—and no 
hotels can be better—for from two dollars and a half to 
three dollars a day. This gives you a breakfast of de- 
licious coffee, good bread, the freshest of butter, and 
the clear, tempting Swiss honey, a table d’hdte luncheon, 
which is a dinner in itself, and a late dinner, after the 
sunset splendors have faded from the sky, which would 
satisfy a gourmand. 
The Swiss are certainly a commercial people. They 
have something to sell you at every turn; but you need 
not buy unless you choose. I must own that you usu- 
ally do choose, and that you are usually sorry after- 
wards. 
The shops are full of wood carvings, and of ivory 
carvings of lapis lazuli and amethysts and Rhine 
stones. Usually you buy during the first week you are 
there a rather large assortment of cuckoo clocks, and 
Swiss cottages carved in wood, and various other rather 
bulky articles; and then you pass the rest of your time 
in wishing you had never seen them, and contriving 
how to get them into your over-full trunk. You are 
completely fascinated with the carvings for the first 
week; then you confront them so constantly, and get 
so tired of them, that youturn your eyes away from 
the shop-windows with a groan. 

One thing amused me greatly in these Swiss shop- 
keepers. When they had pressed upon you in vain 
some bit of carving, or some Alpine painting, and you 
had shown yourself obstinate and obdurate, they were 
wont to inform you, as a last persuasion,— 

“Madame, it is the work of my family.” 

Really there was something almost touching in the 
household sentiment which took it for granted that the 
wares on sale were in some sort enriched and adorned 
by this link with domesticity. 

There is one carving only in Lucerne which is not. for 
sale, and which must endure as long as the town itself 
endures. I refer to the celebrated Lion of Lucerne, 
modelled in clay by Thorwaldsen, and sculptured in the 
living rock of dark gray sandstone by Lucas Athorn. 

Carlyle has written some glowing words about this 
Lion of Thorwaldsen’s, which one of our own country- 
men calls “the most moving piece of sculpture in the 
whole world.” 

An artificial cavern has been hollowed in the rock, 
and within this cavern lies, stretched in the agonies of 
death, the lion, a broken lance piercing his side, while 
his paw rests on the Bourbon coat-of-arms, in token 
that even in death he will not forsake his trust. A pool 
of clear water slecps at the base of the rock, and over it 
arch oaks and maples. The murmur of streams trick- 
ling down from the heights above falls pleasantly on 
the ear; you can almost fancy that the sylvan peace 
about him is soothing the lion in his immortal pain. 

This noble piece of sculpture is a monument to the 
valor of the soldiers and officers of the Swiss Guard 
who laid down their lives to the number of about cight 
hundred ai the Tuileries, in Paris, in defence of King 
Louis XVI., in 1792. Above the lion, carved in the rock, 
is the inscription—“‘ /Telvetiorum fidei ac virtuti”—(To 
the faith and valor of Switzerland,) and beneath are 
engraved the names of the slain officers. 

From Lucerne almost every one makes the ascent of 
the Rigi. We went up in the afternoon, that we might 
see the sun set, and staifl there all night, that we might 
behold the splendid pageant of his rising. Early in the 
afternoon three ladies might have been seen, as G. P. R. 
James would have said, making their way to the steam- 


sent out from the post at Timbay to guard the frontier 
against this same tribe of Tuparni Indians, through the 





er landing at Lucerne, where they embarked for Vitz- 














midst of whose haunts we had just come. nau, a sail of an hour’s duration. 
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At Vitznau we took the Rigi Railway for the | would rather see the day’s decline than his too | envious eye toward the pinnacles and domes of the 
This railway is seven | dazzling rising. 


Rigi Kulm, or summit. 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-five yards in | 
length. It reminds one of the railway up Mount 
Washington, but the cars were better arranged for 
seeing. They were open all round, though roofed, 
and one could get a good view from every seat. 
The locomotive, 
whether in going up 


We went in, willingly, to a warm breakfast; 
and in an hour or two more we were again on our 
way, by rail, to Vitznau. From Vitznau we sailed 
to Fluelen, and from Fluelen back to Lucerne, the 
whole lovely length of Lake Lucerne, which is 





or coming down, is al- 
ways at the lower end 




















twenty-seven miles. This 
most beautiful of the 
Swiss lakes is nowhere 
more than three miles in breadth, and 
it so winds in and out among its 
circling hills that it often seems as if 





of the train. 
holds it back in the other. The views, as one 
winds slowly along, are beautiful beyond any 
power of words to describe. 

The Rigi Kulm is six thousand feet high. It is 
clothed with grass to its summit, and I gathered 
familiar wild-flowers of New England trom its 
very top. It commands a sweeping and magnifi- 
cent prospect of blue lakes, green valleys and 
snowy mountains—a picture some three hundred 
miles in circumference. We reached the top about 
two hours before sunset, and spent the intervening 
time in studying the details of the superb pano- 
rama—the Bernese Alps with their crowns of per- 
petual snow; the lovely lakes—Lucerne and Zug 
and Sunpach; the valleys crossed by shining 
streams; the mountains that seem so perpendicu- 
lar you would scarcely think any but a winged 
creature could climb them, and yet which are 
dotted here and there by tiny little cottages in 
which some one lives, at the imminent risk, as 
Mark Twain would say, of falling out of his front 
yard. 

At sunset a strange glory flushes all this wide 
landscape. No pomp of dawning can compare 
with the enchanting loveliness of the day’s de- 
cline. A rosy mist seems to bathe the whole 
scene, and the charm of vagueness of suggestion, 
of infinite possibility, takes hold on the soul like 
the most wonderful music, the divinest poetry. 
It seemed almost a sacrilege to go in from this 
scene of enchantment to the prosaic refreshment 
of a well-served dinner in the spacious dining- 
room of the Rigi Kulm Hotel. 

With the prospect of sunrise before us we went 
to bed early. Our rooms were comfortable and 
pleasant, but in each one was a printed placard 
forbidding the visitor to wrap himself in his bed- 
blanket to go out to see the sun rise. The idea 
would not have occurred to us but for this warn- 
ing, upon reading which we began to reflect how 
nice the scarlet blankets would have been, by way 
of wraps, and to feel it an actual hardship that we 
were prohibited from their use. 

We slept the sleep of the weary, which I think 
must be even a deeper sleep than that of the just. 
Never was night so cruelly short. We seemed 
but just to have got to sleep when the Alpine horn 
began to sound its reveille through the halls. Not 
one mild summons, but a wild clash and clang, 
which almost seemed as if it would awaken the 
dead. Surely never people dressed in such mad 
haste before. In an incredibly short space of time 
we had joined the shivering multitude outside, 
who were awaiting in motley garb the rising of 
the kindly king of day, so gracious or so great as 
not to be particular about the toilets of those who 
assisted at his levee. How cold everybody looked! 
How they all huddled together and drew their 
wraps about them! I even saw three or four rash 
men making themselves comfortable in the pro- 
hibited bed-blankets. 

We had been out there for a good half-hour be- 
fore his majesty arose, but then one is used to 
wait in the courts of kings. Rose-clad heralds ap- 
peared first, in the east ; thenscloud-shapes touched 
with flaming gold; and then, suddenly, a whole 
wide burst of splendor, and you knew the sun was 
there, but you were forced to turn away your 
eyes from the brightness of his glory. It was a 
magnificent spectacle, certainly, but of the two I 
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you were sailing straight against the 
solid, impassable rock, and it is only as you draw 
near that your watery way opens before you. 
The water of the lake is the loveliest blue-green, 
—a peculiar color that I have seen nowhere else, 
—and the scenery along its banks is such as no 
one who has not seen Switzerland can possibly 
imagine for beauty. 

It seemed to me that it had never been so softly 
beguiling as when I drove about it that night af- 
ter my return from the Rigi, and knew that I 
was saying farewell, and must sail away from it 
all on the morrow. 

Lovis—e CHANDLER MOULTON. 





OP — 
RESURRECTION. 


Rest, weary dust, lie here an hour; 
like blossom from the rod, 


Ere long. 
Thou shalt come forth a glorious flower, 


Fit for the eye of God. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 


—_+>—— 
WAITING RUSSIA. 

The attitude of the great Empire of Russia 
toward the Egyptian difficulty is both mysteri- 
ous and interesting. The war in Egypt has a 
close connection with the “Eastern Question,” 
and in the Eastern Question, Russia has more at 
stake than any power, England alone excepted. 
Yet, through all the events of the past few months, 
we have rarely seen the name of the Czar’s empire 
mentioned. 

Russia took but slight part in the recent con- 
ference at Constantinople. Her envoy was seldom 
at its meetings, and when he attended, it was to 
increase rather than lessen the task of England in 
bringing about a general agreement. 

Why have we heard so little of Russia lately ? 
Why, when the other powers have been so active, 
has she alone been silent, and remained in the 
background ? 

To understand her attitude, we must remember 
what has been the chief ambition of the great 
Muscovite realm for two centuries. That ambi- 
tion has been to capture and possess Constantino- 
ple, now the capital of the Sultan. 

Russia has coveted Constantinople for three 
reasons. As the head of the Greek Church, the 
seat of which has always been at Constantinople, 
the Czar desires to be master of the peerless city, 
within whose limits rise the spires of the ancient 
Greek cathedral of St. Sophia. 

As a great military power, Russia wishes to 
hold the impregnable water-passes which lead 
from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. As 
a vast commercial nation, Russia craves this out- 
let by the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and as 
an emporium, the unrivalled situation of Stam- 
boul. 

The first Napoleon declared that Constantinople 
is the key to the military and commercial ascend- 
ency of the world. He said that, were Russia 
to once possess it, she must become supreme and 
irresistible in Europe. 

For two centuries, Russia has watched her op- 
portunity to seize this priceless treasure. More 
than once she has fought desperately for it. The 
Czar Alexander I. promised Napoleon his eternal 
alliance and friendship, if Napoleon would aid 
him in obtaining it. Nicholas fought the Crimean 
War, and the second Alexander the war of 1877, 
to conquer it. But to-day Russia stands, as yet 
balked in her ambition, yet looking always with 
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| noble old metropolis. 

For a long period, England has been the chief 
obstacle in the path of this aspiration of Russia. 
When, five years ago, the Russian ‘army, flushed 
with victory, stood at the very gates of the coveted 
city, the British fleet went up the Dardanelles, and 
forced it to turn back discomfited. 

The reason, then, why Russia has held aloof, in 
grim silence, during the progress of the Egyptian 
crisis, is that she will not coéperate with England, 
and will not bind herself to approve of the Eng- 
lish operations in Egypt. 

She ever watches her chance to seize Constanti- 
nople; she stands ready to take advantage of the 
difficulties and errors of her arch-enemy ; she will 
not stir until the moment is ripe. The defeat of 
the English in Egypt would carry rejoicing to every 
soldierly and ambitious heart at the court of St. 
Petersburg. We may be sure that the success of 
the English in Egypt will rouse the power of 
Russia to deprive her foe of the fruits of victory. 

We may look, in the not distant future, for 
some manifestation of this unsleeping ambition in 
the Muscovite heart; perhaps for a deadly strug- 
gle between the forces of the Czar and those of 
Victoria. The Turkish Empire is fast hastening 
to decay ; and it cannot be long before a supreme 
struggle must ensue for the heirship to its great 
historic city, its magnificent fortress on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. 

THE SEA. 


Sun and moon and stars shine o’er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow, 
Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 
Whether morning’s splendor steep thee 
With the rainbow’s glowing grace, 
Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
*Tis but for a moment’s 5) 5 
Beautiful, sublime, and glorious, 
Wild, majestic, foaming, free; 
Over time itself victorious, 
Image of eternity. 
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RELIGION IN CANADA. 

It is an interesting experience to an American 
citizen to go to church in Canada. Within the 
compass of a few miles, in some portions of the 
Dominion, the traveller can attend mass in a 
French Catholic chapel in the early morning, the 
Anglican Service at eleven o’clock, the Scotch Kirk 
in the afternoon, and the Methodist Church in 
the evening. 

But this is not all. He sees each of these ser- 
vices conducted in its primitive and uncompromis- 
ing force. 

In the United States, all that we derive from the 
Old World becomes quickly modified. There is 
something in our air that subdues and softens 
whatever is most peculiar and characteristic. 

Thus, a party of emigrants land in New York, 
clad in the durable but uncouth costume of their 
country and class; but in a few days the honest 
old clothes have begun to be discarded. Almost 
unconsciously, both men and women have yielded 
to the mortal dread of being peculiar, which is 
among the strongest feelings of our nature. Soon 
they secretly flatter themselves that no one would 
take them for foreigners. 

Religion being the chief conservative influence 
of the world, is slowest to submit to the modifying 
power of the new land. But the process goes on 
unceasingly. We can easily perceive that even 
the French Catholic of Canada, is somewhat differ- 
ent from the French Catholic of New York, or 
Boston. 

We have seen in front of the old Cathedral of 
Montreal, a missionary-box inviting the contribu- 
tions of the faithful. On the outside of the box 
were wax figures of hogs devouring priests and 
monks, and underneath was a sentence intimating 
that such was often the fate of devoted missiona- 
ries to the heathen. 

It is safe to say that in no city of the United 
States would such an exhibition be ventured. 

The interiors of many Catholic churches of Can- 
ada, differ in nothing from those of village church- 
es in the remoter provinces of France. The same 
kind of votive offerings hang at the shrines, and 
there is the same homely directness in the remarks 
of the curé, which startles the ears of Protestant 
visitors to the Departments of Southern France. 

The most interesting experience of this kind is 
enjoyed in the Scotch Presbyterian kirks of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. To attend one of 
these illuminates for us the whole history of 
Scotland since the Reformation. It is a chapter 
of Sir Walter Scott come to life. 

We vividly discern the secret of the hold which 
the religion of Knox and Calvin had upon the 
Covenanters and theig. children; for we see the 
kirk service performed in very much of its origi- 
nal amplitude and heartiness. Only one thing ap- 
pears to be curtailed, and that is the sermon, now 
reduced to a reasonable length. All the rest ap- 
pears unchanged. 

There is the prim, unpainted, uncarpeted, 
straight-backed, utterly unattractive and comfort- 
less interior, including the high gallery, the higher 
pulpit, the sounding-board, the elevated front seat 
for the choir, and the great square pews. 

There is no shirking or compromise anywhere ; 
1, singing, in which every worshipper joins hearti- 
ly,—standing,—from the minister in the pulpit to 
the little children in the pew-corners; 2, Old Tes- 
tament reading; 3, prayer, the congregation all 
standing; 4, singing again, every worshipper 
standing; 5, New Testament lesson; 6, prayer 





again; 7, singing; 8, sermon; 9, singing; 10, 
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prayer; 11, collection; 12, notices; 13, singing; 
14, benediction 

The most obvious difference between this ser- 
vice and that of our churches is the greater amount 
of bodily exertion put forth by the whole congre- 
gation. At every singing and during every prayer 
the people all stand. The singing is done with an 
energetic unanimity rarely heard in our cushioned 
and carpeted parlor-churches, wherein, for the 
most part, the congregation sits passive, in luxuri- 
ous ease, from beginning to end. 

This Scotch service is exhilarating in a high de- 
gree. It has a certain subdued, festive character, 
which no written description would lead a person 
to anticipate. After attending such a service, it 
is easy to understand the proverbial Sunday appe- 
tite of the Scotch people, for body and soul are 
conjointly exercised in the services of the Old 
Kirk. 


+?- 
AMBITIOUS TO BE AN AUTHOR. 

In 1869, a young girl from a Southern State came to 
one of the large Eastern cities to seek her fortune at 
authorship. She had afew hundred dollars; was pretty, 
quick-witted, and had the most absolute faith in her 
own genius. 

She would write a novel, she said, or a poem that 
would astonish the world and bring her fortune. After 
this had been done then she intended to go home 
crowned with fame, to become the queen of her little 
village. 

The novel and poem were written, and went the 
rounds of the publishing-houses seeking in vain a pub- 
lisher. She wrote other novels to no better purpose. 
She wrote essays, newspaper articles, and carried them 
herself to every editor, using her pretty face and girl- 
ish wiles to force a sale. 

After a few months her money was gone. Her 
clothes grew shabby. Her face, a little sharp now and 
pinched, had become familiar in every newspaper office. 
Her eyes had lost their dewy softness, and shone hard 
and defiant. Often she was hungry. 

The end of the story is easily guessed. She was sent 
home at last, ruined in health and in reputation. This 
is a true story in every detail. 

This girl had ability enough to earn her living in a 
half-dozen ordinary ways; but she had not the ability 
to express herself in writing; and here is the fatal 
mistake which she and so many other young people 
make. 

They are blind and indifferent to all kinds of success 
but that of authorship. Yet many a man and woman 
who can hardly write a well-expressed letter have 
more sound practical sense, executive talent and refine- 
ment of feeling, than the versifier or story-teller who 
hold the public breathless for the time. 

But the ambition to succeed as au author is harmless 
enough, provided disappointment does not disable the 
mind for other work. It is a career which requires no 
capital or “‘plant’”’ of any kind. Neither is influence 
needed to secure a new aspirant a hearing, although 
there is a wide-spread belief among unsuccessful wri- 
ters, that there is a ring composed of editors and a few 
well-known writers, whose object is to crush un- 
known genius and forbid it a hearing. 

On the contrary, there is not an editor in the country 
who would not hail with absolute delight a new writer 
of power, who could bring fresh strength to his cel- 
umns. 

Send your manuscript, therefore, boys and girls, to 
the magazine you prefer. You may be assured that it 
will be fairly read and judged. If'you do not succeed, 
it will be because you have not the especial talent for 
writing. Give it up. You have other ability; use that. 
Turn to any profession or trade rather than hang around 
newspaper offices in the unhonored ranks of the hang- 
ers-on of literature. 
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DONE FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The New York Tribune, during the last summer, 
gave from week to week the history of the effect which 
country life, and the unwonted kindness shown them, 
had upon the children who had been sent out of the 
city and into the country by the “Fresh-Air Fund.” 
But even that alert journal could not tell anything of 
the pleasure and glow of healthy feeling that had been 
produced among the thousands of children and grown 
people who contributed the money. 

The contributions came from all parts of the country; 
from happy parents whuse children were still with 
them, and from those whose children had left them for- 
ever; from poor and rich; from old men and from ba- 
bies who saved their pennies to keep other babies 
alive. 

In one house, where the father sent a cheque for a 
large sum, the children held a fair in the woods, and 
made seven dollars. <A poor little colored boy on the 
place hearing the story of the boys in New York who 
never had seen a rabbit, brought twenty-five cents—his 
savings for months—*‘to send out dat ar poor fellah, an’ 
gib him a real coon hunt.”’ 

The children of a Sunday school in New York City 
asked that their contributions for foreign missions 
might be diverted to this purpose. ‘You see,”’ ex- 
plained one of the boys, ‘‘we’re so much better ac- 
quainted with the shoe-blacks in Broadway than the 
sboe-blacks in Siam’’—which was accurate in reason- 
ing if not in fact. 

One poor sempstress who supported a blind mother 
and drunken husband sent a dollar, with the wish that 
she “could afford to give more in memory of the dear 
babe she had lost.” 

Never was there, perhaps, an act of charity which 
blessed so largely both those who gave and those who 
received as this, which has given a beautiful high 
meaning to the summer just past. 





—_——____+<@>—___—___—— 
CONCERNING THE FEET. 

A well-known surgeon who has made a specialty of 
diseases of the leg and foot lately asserted that most of 
these diseases had their beginning in the injury to the 
nerves and muscles done by high-heeled shoes. 

By the compression and false position into which the 
foot and ankle are thrown, some of the muscles are ren- 
dered totally useless, while a strain is put upon others 
which they are unable to bear; the toes are displaced, 
corns, bunions and scaly soles are produced. The 
nerves are bruised and actual disease follows. 
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This cruel distortion begins usually when a child is 
about two years old, and its fond mother thinks it time 
to “shape its fect,”” which is done by a pretty pair of 
stiff-laced heeled boots or shoes. 

An orthopedic surgeon in New York published, not 
long since, a statement that the number of splayed feet 
in the country was increasing rapidly. ‘A splayed 
foot is one in which the arch of the instep is permanent- 
ly broken down ;” the foot is flat, ungainly and weak. 

The cause he attributes in the main to high-heeled 
shoes; the French shoes in which the heel is placed a 
little forward, being less injurious than that made by 
American shoe-makers, in which it is placed at the 
back, and thus the strain is made greater. 

The whole weight of the body in both cases falls on 
the small bones of the centre of the foot, which stretch 
like the span of a bridge from the piers of the toes at 
one end to the high peaked heel at the other. 

Other causes of splayed feet are the habit among lit- 
tle girls of excessive jumping the rope, and a like im- 
moderate use of roller skates. Moderate use of either 
is wholesome exercise; but it should be moderate. 

The girls are not alone culpable on this medical in- 
dictment of vanity. Within the last year or two it has 
been the fashion among boys and very young men to 
wear shoes that run to a point and turn up in front 
slightly. 

The whole of the five toes are contracted to the width 
ofaninch. The shape of the foot is at once distorted 
to deformity, and the walk, which to be manly should 
be firm and free, becomes uneasy and mincing. Imag- 
ine the great athletes in the Greek arenas tip-toing in 
these pointed shoes. 

One could laugh at the foolish boys if we did not 
know the stores of suffering which they are laying up 
for the future, in swollen bunions and enlarged joints. 
One sex has its share of vanity as well as the other. 
And the punishment of a passing folly in this case is 
sure and heavy. 

_——— -4+@> 
STILTED 

Mr. Balfour, a Scotch judge, was noted for the stilted 
style of speech in which he clothed the most common- 
place items. On one occasion, when a slight fall had 
made him a little lame, he met his friend, the witty 
Henry Erskine. 

“Sorry to see you so lame, Balfour; what has hap- 
pened?” said Erskine. 

“In my passage,”’ replied the judge, in his sesquipe- 
dalian diction, ‘“‘by the usual awkward contrivance of a 
stile, from one field to another of my brother’s proper- 
ty, where I had sought a little relaxation, I had the 
misfortune to sustain a fall.” 

“Well, Balfour,” answered the witty lawyer, “‘it's a 
mercy it was not your own style, or you would cer- 
tainly have broken your neck.” 

On another occasion, Judge Balfour was examining, 
in court, his friend Erskine. Though the matter was 
unimportant, the expectation of seeing a little fun had 
drawn a large audience. They were not disappointed. 
Erskine framed his answers so as to accord with the 
judge’s peculiar questions, which were put in his usual 
magnificence of style. 

It was not until every person in court was shaking 
with laughter that a suspicion of the truth dawned 
upon the grandiloquent judge. Assuming a more than 
usual dignity, he slowly pronounced these words,— 

“At this shameful point in the proceedings of this 
court, it grieves me to have to say that the intimacy of 
the friend must yield to the severity of the judge. 
Macer, forthwith conduct Mr. Erskine to the Tol- 
booth.” 

‘Hoots! Mr. Ba’four!” replied the macer, with ill- 
concealed disgust. And that was the only notice he 
took of the awful mandate. The audience’s increased 
laughter, forced the judge to let the matter drop. 


{9 
IGNORANCE AND FEAR. 
Ignorance is the mother of fear in man or beast. Ifa 
street-car is propelled in such a roanner that no horses 
can be seen drawing it, all the horses in the vicinity 
will take fright. The most silent of dummy-engines is 
a frightful object to every horse who has not learned 
from experience that it is harmless. 
In this respect the horse and the Indian resemble 
each other. We always wondered, until we went 
West, why, when on the war-path, the Indian’s first 
hostility was not directed against the railroads which 
run near his reservation. During the recent outbreak 
in Arizona and New Mexico, murderous bands of red- 
men crossed and re-crossed the track of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, without injuring so much as a rail. 
Yet they were anxious to harm the white man’s prop- 
erty in every way possible. 
We learned that the reason of this is, that most of the 
Indians stand in awe of railroads, and dread the puffing 
locomotive as much to-day as when first they saw it. 
Time has not so accustomed them to the sight that they 
can look upon a passing train without a feeling of won- 
der and awe at the unseen power that propels it. This 
unseen cause they do not comprehend, and it terrifies 
them. 
The Chinese on arriving in San Francisco are terri- 
fied at the silent running of street-cars on cable-roads. 
“No pushee! no pullee!” exclaimed an English- 
speaking Chinaman; “go down hillee, go up hillee. 
Oo! Joss, he mad!” 
And he assigned the cause of the strange sight to the 
anger of his heathen god. 
—— +> 
A ROYAL “IMPROMPTU.” 
On one occasion Queen Elizabeth astonished her 
courtiers, and delighted the people of England, by a 
spirited Latin speech, in reply to an impertinent mes- 
sage from Philip Second of Spain, delivered by an am- 
bassador at a public audience. 
The speech was so full of wit and force, expressed in 
fitting words, that it gained her great credit, not only 
for English spirit but also for her mastery of the Ro- 
man tongue. She gave new force to the general im- 
pression by saying, ‘“‘Did he think I would endure such 
impudence, without making an immediate reply?” She 
wished it to be understood that the speech was an im- 
promptu, born of the indignation of the moment. 
But a few courtiers who were in the secret knew 
better. The queen had learned from her ambassador in 
Holland of Philip’s message to that court, and anticipat- 
ing a similar communication to England, had prepared 
herself with a deliberate answer. The speech supposed 





carefully written out and committed. The great queen, 
stooping to a petty expedient for winnivg popularity, 
added another to the long list of speeches that after 
having been carefully prepared, have been made to ap- 
pear as the of the 
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THE OLD RAIN-MAKER. 
We have been amused at the child who, boasting 
that he could tell the time of day by his toy-watch, was 
careful to look at the clock before he triumphantly 
called the hour. The pretended miracle-worker of wild 
Africa is only a child of larger growth. The explorer, 
Baker, who discovered the Great Albert Lake, which 
is the source of the Nile, says that an old rain-maker 
among the Obbos in the interior of Africa came to him 








chiba. His people, he declared, were very bad. They 
had been making a great noise and finding fault with 
him because he had not supplied them with a few 
showers, as they wanted to sow their crops of tulla- 
boon. There had been no rain for about a fortnight. 


“Well,” I replied, “you are 
don’t you give your people rain?’ 
“Give my people rain!’ said Katchiba, “I give them 
rain if they give me goats! You don’t know my peo- 
ple. If Iam fool enough to give them rain before they 
give me the goats, they would let me starve. No, no, 
let them wait. If they don’t bring me supplies of 
corn, goats, fowls, yams, merissa, and all that I re- 
quire, not one drop of rain shall ever fallagain in Obbo! 
Impudent brutes are my people! Do you know they 
have threatened to kill me unless I bring the rain? 
They sha’n’t have a drop; I will wither the crops, and 
bring a plague upon their flocks! I’ll teach these ras- 
cals to insult me!”’ 
With all this bluster, I saw that the old chief was in 
a great dilemma, and that he would give anything for a 
shower, but that he did not know how to get out of the 
scrape. It was acommon freak of the tribes to sacrifice 
their rain-maker, should he be unsuccessful. He sud- 
denly altered his tone, and asked,— 
‘Have you any rain in your country?” 
I replied that we had, every now and then. 
‘How do you bring it? Are you a rain-maker?” 
I told him that no one believed in rain-makers in our 
country, but that we understood how to bottle lightning 
(meaning electricity). 
“T don’t keep mine in bottles, but I have a house full 
of thunder and lightning,” he most coolly replied; “but 
if you can bottle lightning, you must understand rain- 
making. What do you think of the weather to-day?” 
1 immediately saw the drift of the cunning old Kat- 
chiba. He wanted professional advice. I replied that 
he must know all about it, as he was a re 
maker. 


the rain-maker; why 





what you think of it.” 
“Well,” I said, “I don’t think we shall have any 
steady rain, but I think we may have a heavy shower 
in about four days.” I said this as I had observed 
fleecy clonds gathering daily in the afternoon. 
“Just my opinion!” said Katchiba, delighted. “In 
four or perhaps five days I intend to give them just one 
shower; yes, I’ll just step down to them now and tell 
the rascals that if they will bring me some goats b 
this evening, and some corn to-morrow morning, I wil: 
give them in four or five days just one shower.” 
To give effect to this declaration he gave several toots 
upon his magic whistle. 
“Do you use whistles in your country?” inquired 
Katchiba. 
I only replied by giving so shrill and deafening a 
whistle on my fingers that Katchiba stopped his ears; 
and relapsing into a smile of admiration, he took a 
glance at the sky from the doorway to sce if any effect 
had been produced. 
“Whistle again,” hesaid; and once more I performed 
like the whistle of a locomotive. 
“That will do; we shall have it!” said the cunning 
old cheat; and proud to have so knowingly obtained 
“counsel’s opinion” on his case, he toddled off to his 
impatient subjects. 


NOT APPRECIATED. 
Artists sometimes consider themselves an unfortu- 
nate class of persons, and complain that their work is 
not sufficiently appreciated to bring them either wealth 
or fame. They have, of course, some reason for this 
feeling, for painting as an art is in some minds con- 
founded with ‘‘house-painting,” as was the case when 
an artist said to an old woman,— 
“T’m going to paint this cottage of yours.” 
‘Aum glad to hear it,” was her reply, “for it hasna 
been dune for mony a lang day; I’ve been at the laird 
ower an’ ower again, bit he never heeded. But law, 
whaur’s yer pail an’ brush?” 


A Western paper declares that a farmer read not 
long since that a a by Rosa Bonheur had 
been sold for $5,000. e remarked to his wife that he 
didn’t see how a coat of paint could so greatly enhance 
the value of an animal, but if Resa wouldn’t charge him 
more than ten dollars, he would get her to paint his 
bull in the spring. 

is wife, who had an eye to economy, sniffed at this, 
and suggested that he might do the job himself and 
save the ten dollars. The indications are that the bull 
will be painted. 

An artist who was sp g his in a New 
England town remarked to his host, as he was starting 
out one morning with palette and brush, that he in- 
— to paint the corner of the meadow down by the 

rook. : 

“You don’t say!’’ ejaculated the practical farmer. 
“Why, it seems to me the grass is pootty green a’ready. 
Ye can’t be a-making on it any better.” 


ai 
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WHO WON. 

Our readers may find amusement in solving the fol- 
lowing puzzle: A crocodile stole a baby, “in the days 
when animals could talk,” and was about to make a din- 
ner of it. The poor mother begged piteously for her 
child. 

“Tell me one truth,” said the crocodile, ‘‘and you 
shall have your baby again.” 

The mother thought it over, and at last said, ‘“You 
will not give him back.” “Is that the truth you mean 
to tell?” asked the crocodile. “Yes,” replied the 
mother. 

“Then by our agreement I keep him,” added the 
crocodile; “for if you told the truth, I am not going to 
give him back, and if it is a falsehood, then I have also 
won. 

Said she: ‘No, you are wrong. IfI told the truth, 
ou are bound by your promise; and if a falsehood, it 
4 yh falsehood until after you have given me my 

child. 

Now the question is, who won? 


iain 
d RICH NOBODIES. 
Many young men are ruined by coddling. All nerve 
is taken out of their lives by the unwise tenderness 
which does everything for them and thus prevents them 
from doing anything for themsclves. 
“A rich man,” said Mr. John C. Dodge at a meeting 
of the alumni of Bowdoin College, “‘cannot give his son 


the often t advantages of poverty.” One-half of 
the rich no’ ies of the present day would be notable 


somebodies if they had only been obliged to black thcir 
own boots whe 





to be made on the impulse of the moment, had been 


one day very angry and excited. His name was Kat- |- 


gular rain- 


“Of course I do,” he answered, “but I want to know | 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 
Dr. J. W. SMITH, Wellington, O., says: “I have used 
it advantageously in impaired nervous supply.” _[ Adv. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Full course TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte system of gesture and acomplete course of light 
gymnastics. Term begins Oct.5. Applications at 1Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. Ist to 5th from 10 to 12 A, M. 
For catalogues apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 








THE CHORAL CHOIR. 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 


By W. O. PERKINS, 

DITSON & CO. take ey in introducing to the 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883, Not only a 
shoir Book, buta ey | Class and Convention Book. 
Not only these, but a capital collection of easy Glee and 
Song music, of Hymn-tune and Anthem music, easy, 
pleasing, and thoroughly musical. Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for examina- 


on, 
PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A New Singing School and Convention Book. 


By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Choir is one of the best of Singing | 
Class Books, it seems necessary to provide for the wants 
of those who prefer to use a cheaper, lighter and smaller | 
book. The Peerless is similar in arrangement and | 
quality to its larger companion, differing only in its size, | 
and in the number of pieces of a kind which it contains. 
Beginners cannot but be delighted at the large number 
of very easy and very pretty exercises and songs. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. Send early for specimen copy. 

Mailed to any address for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Parlez-vous FrangaisP | 
Spreden Sie Dentjd ? 


At your own home you can, by our celebrated 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
LEARN TO SPEAK FLUENTLY 


EITHER FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN 10 WEEKS, 


| For the Nominal Price of $5. 


| The celebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of 
|} Berlin, is now with us, and will correct all your 

exercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one of the leading 
| | linguists of the world; 


AN ADVANTAGE NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 


Says the Nation, May 4th, 1882: “This is, without 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak a foreign tongue in a short time,” 


SEND $5 FOR FULL SUBSCRIPTION, 


with privilege of having your exercises corrected 
and questions answered. For cts. we will senda 
sample lesson of either French or German. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston. 
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Our Great Offer! 


Dickens’ Complete Works, $6.50. 


With Book Rack only $7.00. 





Cloth Bound, 15 Vols. «= 


Illustrated with 236 full-page cuts, 
Former price, $15; our price, $6.50, 
) The cut shows the style of binding. 

Each front cover and back are beau- 
tifully embossed in gold and black. The type is clear 
and is the same size of the type as the COMPANION 
on the third page. This is a special offer. Order at once, 
to secure a set. Size of each volume 5x7 inches, and 
nearly 600 pages to each volume. Price only $6.50; 
with Book Rack, $7. Must be sent by express. 









Publishers’ price, 
Waverly Novels Complete. sis. our price 
$9.75. 12 vols., 5258 pages. With full notes and glossary. 
Fully illustrated with 125 cuts. Handsomely bound in 
cloth and embossed in black and gold. Size, 75¢x54 
inches. Our price only $10.25. Sold in sets only. Must 
be sent by express. 

Publishers’ 


Thackeray's Complete Works. price, $16.5. 
Our price $9.25. ll vols. 8095 pages. Fully illustrated by 
the author with 187 cuts. Uniform in binding and same 
size as Waverly. Printed on good paper, in clear type. 
Our price only $9.75. Sold in sets only. Must be sent 
by express. 

SPECIAL.—Tennyson’s Poems Complete. 
Fully illustrated. Good type. Sent for thirty days from 
the date of this paper, postage paid by us, for 25 cts. Or- 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


BRADSTREET'S Miniature ATLAS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


Containing 48 beautifully printed colored maps and 
charts, made from the latest surveys, showing distinctly 
all railroads and principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Territories and Canadas. Of great use and 
convenience to everybody—especially to all persons 
travelling, either for business or pleasure. Each State, 
Territory and Province occupies 4 full page. Also, 50 
pages of interesting reading matter and statistics, 


™ TTIVEYATIY 
CONTENTS. 

CHARTS AND MAPS, 

+ Track-Chart of the Cunard Line, showing the Route 
taken by the Company’s Steamers. 
Map of the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
A Map of the United States and Territories on one 
F 
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page. 

dose Ove Maps, showing the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan. Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, California, Oregon, Nevada, and the 
Territories of New Mexico, Utah, Washington, 
Dakota, Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Indian Reservation. 

Maps of the British Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 





READING MATTER. 
Business Law in daily use: a practical Digest for the 
counting-room, 

2. Taxes governing Commercial Travellers throughout 
the United States and Territories, and Canada. 

. — of Interest Laws in all States and Terri- 
tories, 

. States and Territories: Population, Capitals, and 
Dates of Admission to the Union, or time of Terri- 
torial a 

. Salaries of Government Officials at Washington, in- 

cluding the Executive, the Cabinet, the Judiciary, 
and Chief Officers of the Bureaus of State, War¢ 
Navy, Post-Office, Agriculture, Pensions, et 

Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United 

and their Terms of Office. 

Monarchs of England, with the Reign of each, ar- 

ranged in Chronological Order, 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

United States Postal Regulations. 

ri ‘emaed Elections and Electoral Votes of 1876 

anc \ 

United States Government Securities. 

British Consols, and Statement of the present Na- 

tional Debt of Great Britain. 

. Value of Foreign Coin in Money of the United States. 

Definition of Legal Tender. 

Imports and Exports of Coin, 

Tobacco and Cotton Crops. 

Farm Products of the United States. 

Weight per Bushel of Grain, ete. 

Location of Sub-Treasuries and Mints, 

Amounts of State Debts in Detail. 

Population, Capitals, ete., of principal Nations. 

Population of the Largest Cities in the World. 

. Table showing the time at thirty-six different places 

j when it is twelve o'clock in Boston, with Distance 

by Railroad from Boston, 

Table of Vital Statistics, 

Movable Feasts. 

Legal Holidays in Massachusetts. 

Calendars for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
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The book is bound in fine flexible covers, and is 534 by 
334 inches in size. Weight, 24¢ ounces. 
| Price—Single copies, 75 cents; three copies to one ad- 
| dress, $2.00; ten copies to one address, $5.00. Sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. Remittances 
may be made by P.O. Order, or in bank notes, or stamps. 
Address orders to 


MAOULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE > 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
for use in mines, thus 
making it Absolutely 
Non-Explosive. 
Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue. 5 sj 
For cards illustrating the — 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beckman Street, N. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth 8t., N. 
ALSO FOR SALE BY s 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK, 


THE PACIFIC TOURIST. 
The Most Wonderful Book of Western 
Scenery ever known. 
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For the Companion. 

ACROSS THE VALE. 
Childhood dwells in a charméd clime, 
On the orient borders of Life and Time, 
Where the heavens bend low to the flowers, and the 

bright, 

Swift moments stay their hasting flight, 
Uncertain whether those confines be 
Tracts of Time or Eternity; 
So that the days like summers seem, 
And the summers reach to an infinite dream 
Of beautiful earth and sunny sky, 

That searce moves by. 


The adventurous feet of Youth advance 
Through realms of passion and fair romance, 
Where still the rosy and silver streaks 
Of that earlier clime tint brow and cheeks; 
And vistas of hope stretch endlessly, 
With apples of gold on every tree, 
And pendulous visions melting in air; 
Just seen the castle of black-browed Care; 
While the honey-laden minutes hie 

More swiftly by. 


In the valley beyond a village lies; 

A rainbow laughs in the changeful skies. 

I see the young men making hay. 

A mother watching her babe at play, 

And steeples, and ships,—for a ri runs near; 

The mumble of grinding mills I hear, 

The ripple that chases a dying keel, 

A lisping forge and the ring of steel; 

A apinning-wheel’s domestic hum; 

The sound of an axe and a fife and drum, 

And a sexton’s pick in the churchyard nigh; 
While the hours glide by. 


To a mighty city the river flows; 
With palace and temple its mirror glows, 
And foundry smokes, and a prison roof, 
And whice doves flying high aloof, 
And men and women whose pictures pass 
Forever athwart that moving glass, 
Joyous and eager and fevered and wan, 
Pursued, pursuing, they hurry 
Oh swift, oh swift the moments now! 
The hours escape, we know not how, 
Till the dwellers beside that river seem 
Themselves but mites in a glassy stream, 
Over whose surface the blue days fly 

Like bubbles by. 


Forth from the city’s portal, Age 

Fares on his lengthening pilgrimage ; 

Trembling staff and silvered brow, 

Few and fewer the comrades now; 

Ways have parted, and one by one 

Lov 1d friend their course have run, 

And many a sweet hope ceased the while; 

Ever a white stone marks the mile; 

Till far away in a sunset land 

I sve the faltering pilgrim stand, 

Casting many a backward glance 

At childhood’s Eden and youth's romance ; 

Village and city he dimly sees 

Through the thick cemetery trees; 

While, muffled and dim, like the sheeted forms 

Of rain ghosts blown by autumn storms, 

Hurrying phantoms that mock the eye, 
‘The years sweep by. 





Betwixt the living and the dead, 
Ina dell by angels visited, 
Walks hoary-headed Eestasy, 
And sees ina vision Eternity 
Turn as an hour-glass in God's hand: 
Worlds and suns are the whirling sand. 
Oh, happy he of the sons of men 
Whose pathway leads to that holy glen! 
In blissful light his footsteps climb 
Onee more the verge of the Vale of Time, 
Over whose golden borders flow 
Sanset splendor and orient glow: 
There both are one; and toil and tears, 
And minutes and hours and days and years, 
Are lost in the glory of God's deep sky 
That moves not by. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


4~@> 
For the Companion, 
SUBDUED. 

The pastor of a church in Jackson, Mississippi, 
ene winter's day three years ago, visited the State’s | 
prison in that place, in which are several hundred 
convicts, two hundred being of the lowest class of | 
whites, and the remainder negroes. 

The men are neither well fed nor clothed,—and 
are worked by contractors. When sent out to the 
railways to work, many of them, it is said, die | 
from exposure and fatigue. 

Mr. 'T——, the clergyman, found them in the 
condition of brutes, torturing and tyrannizing 
over each other, as brutes would not do. They 
would not listen to his sermons. It made little 
difference whether he tried to influence them by | 
argument or appeal or brotherly kindness—they 
jeered at him. 

In despair he resolved to try a new influence and 
test its effect on them. He invited his church to 
help him. Men and women, young and old, re- 
sponded to his invitation. | 

He divided the convicts into classes, giving the 
most hardened of them into the care of children 
or innocent young girls. In every case where this 
was done the men were quiet, respectful, and soft- | 
ened. 

One little girl showed her evident terror when | 
seated in the midst of a circle of convicts, but | 
‘one of the class,” says Mr. T- , an old negro 
—touched by her fright, gently reassured her, and 
sought to interest her in telling him his letters. 
Her fears passed away, and before long she had 
succeeded in carrying her class from the primer 
into the first reader.” 

One white ruffian refused to enter aclass. He 
was put in charge of a little boy of five, who was 
just learning his letters. He became extremely 
fond of “little Louis;” would watch for him 
eagerly, and when the child came to him gave him 
a delighted welcome. 

At last the boy became ill. The man watched 
for him with a downcast, disappointed look ; and 
finally brought himself to ask for his teacher. 
During the summer the boy lingered in ill-health, 
and no one was more anxious than the poor 
wretch who had no other friend. 

For the first time since he was a child he 
prayed. And when one day he was told that the 
danger was over and Louis had sent him his love, 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and turning 
away he muttered, “Thank God!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The amount of actual instruction which the 

| poor fellow gained was perhaps small, but he had 

learned that from the little child which no book 
could have taught him. 

The results of this singular experiment were re- 
markable, and are described by an officer former- 
ly in charge of the prison, who returned to it 

| lately. 


**}) used to know,” he says, “that the men would | 


gladly take my life, and was constantly on my 
guard. Now, I hardly know the place. The*men 
go about their work quietly and cheerfully. The 
swearing has almost disappeared, and the men 
speak pleasantly to eacli other.” 


Many of the convicts have professed a faith in | 


Christ, and among them all is the consciousness 
| that instead of being beasts, forgotten and de- 
| spised, they are men with friends on earth and a 
| Friend in heaven. 


4 


| 
OUR ANCESTORS’ MANNERS. 

Some one has said that manners in New England 
went out with the cocked hat. That may be so, though 
we should be loth to affirm that the last of the cocked 
But it is true that the for 
mal courtesy which once marked every gentleman, and 
associated with small 

clothes, shoe and knee buckles and a cocked hat. An 

anecdote of the Rev. William Greenough, for fifty years 
la pastor in Newton, Mass., illustrates the manners of 
the olden time. 


hats was the last gentleman. 


every well-bred boy also, was 


He was a Boston boy, whose father had brought him 
up to feel that a certain amount of ceremony was nec- 
essary to the expression of courtesy. If he took off his 
hat, the sign of respect was not completed until the hat 
was as low as his elbow. 

In the latter part of his life, the courteous old clergy- 
man was not pleased with the change wrought in the 
manners of the boys. He had no respect for the brusque 
ways of young America, and not unfrequently rapped 
its knuckles, as a protest against its scant courtesy. 

His grandson, « Boston boy of ten years, was once 
visiting at the parsonage. His manners troubled the 
old clergyman, and he determined to give him a lesson 
in good breeding. One day, as Mr. Greenough and his 
grandson were at the door, the baker drove into the 
yard. 

, “Grandpa, will you get me a piece of gingerbread?” 
asked the boy. 

“Yes,” answered the kind-hearted old man, walk 
to the cart. 

Taking a piece, he faced the boy and said, ‘‘Now, 
William, take off your hat and make a bow.” 

The boy, never having been taught that accomplish- 
ment, was as much surprised as if he had been ordc: °d 
to repeat the Hebrew alphabet. 
es 

‘ 


ing 


’ 


8. 
‘Pull off your hat, I say, and make a bow,’ 
grandfather, in a more peremptory tone. 

But William was too astonished to move. Dropping 
the gingerbread into his side pocket, Mr. Greenough 
walked into the house. 

Nota word was said, but the next morning the baker 
again drove into the yard, where grandfather and grand- 
son were standing. 

“Grandpa, will you get me a piece of gingerbread?” 
asked the boy, as on the morning before. 

It was bought and held up, as Mr. Greenough, with- 
out saying a word, looked his grandson in the face. 

Off came the hat and down went the head, for the 
boy had learned from the lesson of the previous morn- 
ing that a ceremonious bow must precede his eating of 
the cake. 

Perhaps, our ancestors were too ceremonious, but a 
little of their formal courtesy would improve the man 
ners of their children. 


+o 


A LADY OF TACT. 

After the close of the war of the Revolution, several 
ladies from Philadelphia visited England. Their ele- 
gance and beauty compelled the admiration of even the 
prejudiced court of George the Third. “Well,” said 
a London hair-dresser, as he was dressing the hair of 
the ladies of our minister’s (John Adams) family on a 
court-day, “it does not signify, but the American ladies 
do beat the English all to nothing.”? One of the ladies 


| thus complimented was Mrs. Bingham, the wife of a 


United States Senator from Pennsylvania. She was re- 
markable both for her beauty and for the ease and po- 
liteness of her manners. Such was the charm of her 
behavior that she fascinated all who sought her society. 
Even the servants seemed to serve her from affection 
rather than for wages. An anecdote illustrates ex- 
quisite tact and politeness, which could turn even the 
rudeness of a guest into an occasion for paying him 
greater honor: 


Samuel Chase, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was a man of talents and of 
bad manners. On the bench he was despotic, and in 
society he asserted himself, no matter what man or 
woman he might thereby jostle. 

While holding court in Philadelphia, he 
by Mr. Bingham with a grand dinner-party, and placed 
on Mrs. Bingham’s right hand. Coolly adjusting his 
spectacles and looking over the clegant dinner, which 
had been prepared by a French cook, he said to her,— 

“A very pretty dinner, madam; but there is not a 
thing on your table I can eat.” 

“And with what might I serve you that would be 
agreeable?” answered the urbane lady, not in the least 
ruffled by her guest's rudeness. 

“A beefsteak, or a piece of roast beef, madam, will 
please me better than anything clse.”’ 

A word was whispered in a servant’s ear, and the 
ady’s witty talk hardly allowed the judge to notice 
that he was waiting, while the other guests were eat- 
ing. 

When the servant re-appeared with a dish of roast 
beef, Judge Chase attacked it with the vigor of a keen 
appetite. Having satisfied it, he turned to his hostess, 
and with the air of one who had conferred a favor by 
eating at her table, said,— 

“There, madam, I have made a sensible and excellent 
dinner, but no thanks to your French cook.” 


as honored 


Mrs. Bingham smiled as graciously as if she had re- | 


ceived a compliment instead of a rude criticism. But 
tradition does not record that his ‘‘Honor” ever had 
another opportunity to pass judgment on Mrs. Bing- 
Sam's cook. 


+or 
WHY KEROSENE EXPLODES. 


Certainly, one who reads the following explanation | donned their long, flowing white robes and masks, | alls. 


of why a kerosene lamp bursts (published in the Chris- 
tian Union) will be foolhardy if he should pour kero- 
sene on the fire or into a lighted lamp. Most persons 
suppose that it is the kerosene itself which explodes, 
and that if they are very careful to keep the oil itself 
from being touched by the fire or the light, there will be 
no danger. But this is not so. 

If a can or a lamp is left about half-full of kerosene- 
oil, the oil will evaporate a little, and will form, by 
mingling with the air in the upper part of the lamp, a 
very explosive gas. 

You cannot see this gas any more than you can see 
But if it is disturbed and driven out, and a blaze 


air, 


said the 





reaches it, there will be a terrible explosion, although ! 


the biaze did not touch the oil. 

There are several other liquids used in houses and 
work-shops which will produce an explosive vapor in 
this way. Benzine is one; burning-fluid 1s another; 
and naphtha, alcohol, ether, chloroform, may do the 
same thing. 


In a New York work-shop, lately, there was a can of | 
A boy six- | 


benzine, or gasoline, standing on the floor. 
teen years old lighted a cigarette, and threw the burn- 
ing match on the floor close to the can. 

He did not dream there was any danger, because the 
liquid was corked up in the can. But there wasa great 
explosion, and he was badly hurt. 

‘This seems very mysterious. ‘The probability is that 
the can had been standing there a good while and a 
good deal of vapor had formed, some of which had 
leaked out around the stopper and was hanging in a 
sort of invisible cloud over and around the can; and 
| this cloud, when the match struck it, exploded. 
Suppose a girl tries to fill a kerosene-lamp without 


first blowing it out. Of course the lamp is nearly empty | 


| or she would not care to fill it. This empty space is 
filled with a cloud of explosive vapor arising from the 
| oil in the lamp. 

When she pushes the nozzle of the can into the lamp 
at the to 
lamp, fille the empty space and pushes the cloud of ex- 

| plosive vapor up; the vapor is obliged to pour out over 
the edges of the lamp, at the top, into the room outside. 

Of course it strikes against the blazing wick which 
the girl is holding down by one side. The blaze of the 

| wick sets the invisible cloud of vapor a-fire, and there 
| isan ve which ignites the oil and scatters it over 
| her clothes and over the furniture of the room. This is 
the way in which a kerosene-lamp bursts. 

| ‘The same thing may happen when a girl pours the 
| oil over the fire in the range or stove, if there is a cloud 
| of explosive vapor in the upper part of the can, or if 
the stove is hot enough to vaporize quickly some of the 
oil as it falls. 

Remember that it is not the oil but the invisible vapor 
which explodes. Taking care of the oil will not pro- 
tect you. There is no safety except in the rule: Never 
pour oil on a lighted fire or inte a lighted lamp. 


~@> 
For the Companion. 
A HARVEST SCENE. 


The waving grain that late was green, 
And like a cloak the land did fold, 
Assumed at length a hue of gold, 

And fell before the sickle keen. 

The yellow shocks as thickly stand 
As martial tents in War's domain: 
But there is naught of leaden rain— 

The hosts of Peace possess the land. 


The scene is changed, and slow doth ride 
The swaying load on spacious rack ; 
And far and near do rick and stack 

Arise in monumental pride. 


Again [ look, and there doth pour, 
Amidst the thresher’s deafening sound, 
As slow the teams go round and round, 

A stream, like molten golden ore. 

E. R. LATTA. 





+@> 
VERY SHOCKING! 

Old Sea-Captain Jobn, in Paul Fort’s ‘Mysterious 
Barrel” story, tells how he transported a gymnotus— 
and astonished the doctor. From South America one of 
the first electric eels that was ever carried to New York 
was brought. It was obtained in Brazil, and bought 
of some Indians for about six dollars. 


He remained motion. | 


{ We had lots of trouble with this fellow, for these eels 
live in fresh water, and if we had not had plenty of 
rain on the voyage, we couldn’t have kept him alive, for 
| the water he was in had to be changed every day. 
| We kept him on deck in a water-barrel which lay on 
its side in its chocks, with a square hole cut through 
| the staves on the upper side to give the creature light 
|} and air. 
| When we changed the water a couple of sailors took 
| hold of the barrel and turned it partly over, while an- 
| other held a straw broom against the hole to keep the 
eel from coming out. 
We would always know when the water had nearly 
| run out, for then the cel lay against the lower staves, 
and even the wood of the barrel would be so charged 
with electricity that the sailors could hardly hold on to 
| the ends of the barrel. 

They’d let go with one hand and take hold with the 
other, and then they’d let go with that and change again. 
At first I didn’t believe that the fellows felt the eel’s 
shocks in this way; but when I took hold myself one 
day, I found they weren’t shamming at all. Then we 
turned the barrel back and filled it up with fresh water, 
and started the eel off for another day. 

He got along first-rate, and kept well and hearty 
through the whole of the voyage. Vhen we reaclied 
New York we anchored at Quarantine and the health. 
officer came aboard. I knew him very well, and I said 
to him,— 

“Doctor, I’ve got something aboard that perhaps you 
never saw before.” 

“What's that?” said he. 

“An eleettic ecl,”’ said I. 

“Good!” said he; ‘that’s something I’ve always 
wanted to see. I want to know just what kind of a 
shock they can give.” ~~ 

“All right,” said I; “you can easily find out for 
| yourself. He is in this water-barrel here, and the wa- 
ter has just been put in fresh, so you can see him. All 
you have got to do is just to wait until he swims up 
near the surface, and then you can scoop him out with 
your hand. You needn't be afraid of his biting you.” 

The doctor said he wasn’t afraid of that. He rolled 
up his sleeve, and as soon as he got a chance he took 
the eel by the middle and lifted it out of the water. It 
wasn’t a very large one, only about eighteen inches 
long, but pretty stout. 

The moment he lifted it he dropped it, grabbed his 
right shoulder with his left hand, and looked aloft. 

“What is the matter?” said I. 

“Why, I thought something fell on me from the rig- 
ging,” said he. “I was sure my arm was broken. I 
never had such a blow in my life.’’- 

“It was only the eel,” said-I. ‘Now you know what 
kind of a shock he can give.” 

— +e 
SHOT AT FOR A GHOST. 

People who “play ghost” take their lives in their 
hands. If merry young folks must get up “phantom 
parties,” they had better get out of the dark, and among 
unarmed friends. A number of ladies and gentlemen 
residing in Baltimore city and county determined to 
give one of their number a pleasant surprise in the 
shape of a phantom party. Accordingly each lady and 
gentleman secured a white robe and mask, a large om- 
nibus was engaged, and the musicians were hired. 





| 


They started, a merry, laughing crowd, for their des- 


tination, about seventeen miles distant from Baltimore. | 


When within half a mile of their friend’s house the 
j}omnibus was stopped, and the ladies and gentlemen 
| which were slipped over their street costumes. 
| ‘They then drove on to the house, and were admitted 
| by one of the young lady members of the family, who 

had been previously notified of the proposed event. ‘The 
other members of the family were soon in the parlor, 
and hospitably welcomed their white-robed_ visitors. 
Music and dancing were kept up without intermission 
until eleven o’clock, when they were all invited to par- 
| take of the supper which had been prepared for them. 
Directly after supper, one of the young ladies, feeling 
the rooms rather warm, walked out on the front porch, 
| and forgetting that she was still covered with her long 
| white robe, walked down the carriage drive in the di- 
rection of the gate. 
She had not proceeded over a hundred yards when 


p, and begins to pour, the oil, running into the | 


| 
| 


those who were in the house heard two pistol shots 
| fired in quick succession, accompanied by a woman’s 
scream. 

All rushed from the house and found the young lady 
lying in the road, apparently lifeless. She was carried 
into the house and it was found that she had not been 
shot, but had fainted from fright. She regained con- 
sciousness after an hour’s struggle between life and 
death, and is still contined to her bed from nervous 
prostration. 

The next morning it was found that an old family 
servant, named Ezekiel, who had gone home the even- 
ing before to see his wife, and had promised to return 
at twelve o’clock, had failed to come back. A messen- 
ger was sent to his house who found the old man in bed, 
and no amount of persuasion could induce him to leave 
t 


He said he had seen a ghost the night previous, and 
he was never going out of the house again. 

_When questioned, he said that he had started on the 
night previous for his employer’s house, and when 
nearly there he saw a ghost. He was so frightened 
that he drew a pistol and fired at it twice, and then ran 
all the way home. 

It was found that one of the bullets had passed 


| through the hood and another through the sleeve of the 





young lady’s dress. At the request of the young lady 
the colored man was not arrested, and the whole affair 
was kept very quiet.— Baltimore American. 


4@> 


SCENE IN AN EGYPTIAN CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

An American who passed through the Egyptian cus- 
tom-house at Alexandria gained a clear idea of the 
summary way in which the authorities administer jus 
tice—when they are paid for it. He had come from 
Constantinople, and carried with him a Russia-leather 
bag in which were a number of unset jewels, such as 
turquoises, opals, and rubies, intended for presents at 
home. 


A company of nubians, black and ses rred, rammaged 
through the bag, crying for “‘backshish,’’as they passed 
about the jewels for appraisement. 

‘The traveller demanded to be taken where there was 
an interpreter who spoke French or English. He was 
taken to a dirty court-yard, where on a rude, dirty 
bench, under a shed, lounged four greasy officials, in 
gowns and turbans. They were the higher officers of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and one of them, the chief, was 
playing upon a bugle. 

Not until he had finished his practice did he conde- 
scend to notice the traveller. ‘The jewels were exam- 
ined again, handed from one official to another, and 
_ the order was given to take the traveller before the 
pasha 

Seated on a long divan was a mild-faced, intelligent- 
looking Egyptian. He was the pasha, and through an 
interpreter the following conversation ensued : 

Pasha—W ho are you? 

Traveller—An American, on a voyage up the Nile. 

You are not a merchant ?”’ 

“No; I have simply these valuables which I have 
en in different countries for presents to friends at 

ome, 

“What is this stone?’ holding it so as to see the col- 
ors play. 

“Carbuncle.” 

“It is a pretty stone. 
duties.” 

“Will your Highness accept it?” 

*Backshish ?” 

“Yes, backshish.” 

Pasha (changing immediately)—Clear the divan of 
these vermin (alluding to the crowd who had followed 
the traveller). Give this gentleman a guard to his ho- 
tel, that he may not be robbed on his way. You are 
free to go, sir. 

The officers laid their whips on the shoulders of the 
spectators, and the traveller with all his goods departed, 
his guard of honor following with cries of ‘“‘backshish !"’ 

————__—_<@>—____—_ 
WITTY REBUKES. 

He who can make a crowd laugh has no cause to fear 
their frowns. An amusing illustration of this occurred 
some years ago at a theatre in Edinburgh. While Mrs. 
Siddons was playing, one night, an obstinate man in 
the crowded pit insisted upon standing up. <A disturb- 
ance took place which threatened to become a row. It 
was, however, arrested, by the witty Henry Erskine. 

Soming to the front of his box, he quietly said, yet so 
as to be heard by all: 

‘Pray, excuse the gentleman ; don’t you see it is only 
a tailor resting himself?” 

The effect was magical. A burst of laughter put ev- 
ery one in good humor, and the obstinate man, abashed, 
took his seat. 

This same witty gentleman once administered a severe 
but humorous rebuke to Dr. Johnson for his bad man- 
ners. The great lexicographer, while making a tour of 
Scotland, visited Edinburgh, and was generously enter- 
tained by its hospitable citizens. But the doctor’s prej- 
udices against Scotchmen were too strong to be molli- 
fied. He repaid his hosts with ill-natured criticisms of 
their city and country and by his offensive assertion of 
superiority. 

His chaperon was James Boswell, who afterwards 
became his biographer. One day, as he was showing 
his hero about, he met Henry Erskine and introduced 
him to his friend. 

The gentlemen bowed; but Erskine passed on with 
nothing more than ‘“‘Your servant, sir.” 

As he passed, he slipped into Boswell’s hand a shil- 
ling for the sight of the bear with which he had been 
favored. 

Mrs. Boswell, being a loyal Scotch woman, was ex- 
asperated with Dr. Johnson and also with her husband, 
for his toadyism to the great man. 

“IT have often heard,” she said, “of a man leading 
about a dear, but never of the man being led by the 
nose by the animal.” 


I think you must pay the 


~@> 
THE NEW YORK FERRIES. 

The ferries of New York City employ seventy-two 
large steamers and one thousand five hundred men, 
exclusive, of course, of many summer excursion-lines. 
The principal company is that which controls the five 
most important ferries to Brooklyn. It employs about 
four hundred men and nineteen boats. About sixty 
million passengers are carried by it annually, and the 
daily earnings are over two thousand eight hundred 


| dollars in summer, and over two thousand five hun- 


dred dollars in winter. 


The pilots are paid one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a month each. They are scamen who entered the 
| river-service as deck-hands, and before promotion a 
have been required to show thorough familiarity wit 
the treacherous currents of the river. A countless 
flotilla is in their path day and night, and they must 
have both discretion and nerve to avoid the sloops and 
schooners which drift about helplessly when the wind 


he engineers are paid ninety dollars and one hun- 
| dred dollars a month; the firemen sixty dollars a 
| month, and the deck-hands fifty dollars a month. 

The largest boats are employed on the North River 
in connection with the railways which have their ter- 
mini in Jersey City. Some of them are one thousand 

| tgns measurement, or as large as the smaller ocean 
mers, and they are strong enough to crush through 
the great ice-floes which often fill the river in winter. 
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** Your arguments are sound, my son, and delivered 
with force,” said the oe to his boy who had 
been banging away at his m for an hour or more; 
** but we have heard quite enough on that head.” 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE HUGH 
Little Hugh is awake at the breaking of day, 
And out in the sunny fields beaded with dew; 
Wherever I wander, I soon hear him say 
From somewhere behind, “Here is Hugh! 
Now where are you going? I want to go, too!” 


At noon, when no bird can be heard in the tree, 
And the air is still as if wind never blew, 

As brisk as a little red squirrel is he; 
On the doorstep he cries,—‘‘Here is Hugh! 
Now where shall we go? I am going with you!” 


If I hide by the side of a tumble-down wall, 
Or under a sweet-brier clump, out of view, 

Or deep in the meadow, his laugh and his call 
Ring close to my ear, ‘‘Here is Hugh! 
Wherever you go, I am going with you!”’ 

On the warm pasture-ground all around us, there grow 
Wild grasses, and blossoms so sweet! not a few; 

He runs hither and thither, with brown cheeks aglow, 
And a flower in his hand, ‘Here is Hugh! 
And oh! here is something so pretty, for you!” 





We look into the sky, Hugh and I, and we trace 
In the clouds every moment a fantasy new, 
An angel, a lamb, or a soft baby-face,— 
And he says, “Stay till sunset! for Hugh 
Likes to look at the clouds and make pic- 
tures, with you.” 


The still, lonely hillside before me lies green ; 
It holds in its shadow a little lake blue; 
And a small, sunburnt boy always slips in 

between, 
With a dance and a shout, “Here is Hugh! 
You can’t get away! [am going with you!” 
And the wish that I send, little friend, far 
away, 
Where you rove here and there in the 
prairie-lands new, 
Is that they whom you follow may not lead 
astray, 
When you trustingly call, “Here is Hugh! 
Wherever you go, I am going with you!”’ 
Lucy Larcom. 
————__+@»>_—_—__ - 
For the Companion. 


PET BEETLES. 

We were sitting on our piazza one 
warm evening, when our neighbor over 
the way opened his front door and pro- 
ceeded to cross the street. 

Now we had never felt much interest in this par- 
ticular neighbor, a grave, silent man, but this even- 
ing every eye was fixed upon him with attention, 
for as nearly as we could discover in the surround- 
ing darkness, he appeared to be bringing to us a 
basin of fire, real fire, that lighted up his whole 
face so that we could see quite plainly how anx- 
iously he watched his fiery dish. 

As he came nearer, we all rose, eager to see 
what this dish contained that burned with such a 
strange greenish light, and, as we could now see, 
appeared to be water, blazing water. 

As our neighbor paused to open the gate, he 
stumbled, and the next instant all was confusion. 

We saw two gleaming lights rise from the dish, 
heard a crash of broken crockery, and then were 
astonished at the sight of our grave neighbor 
bobbing about up and down the high steps, 
making quick snatches at the two lights that 
danced about his hands. 

Presently both lights disappeared, while our 
neighbor entered our family circle so suddenly 
that several chairs and small children were over- 
turned. 

“Beg your pardon,” gasped the gentleman, 
when he had, at last, found a safe resting-place. 
“IT was sure I’d lost them. Look here, you little 
folks, did you ever see fire-bugs like these ?” 

We, children and all, crowded about him in the 
darkness, and by the faint light that came through 
the parlor-blinds, could see him slowly open his 
hands, and then we saw nothing but two ugly 
brown beetles, quite dead apparently. 

“Well, I declare,” said our neighbor in con- 
sternation, as the two beetles refused to respond 
to the friendly shaking he gave them, “I’m afraid 
I squeezed 'em too hard.” 

At some one’s suggestion the injured beetles 
were taken into the house and water sprinkled on 
them to “bring them to,” but the shower-bath 
only had the desired effect upon one leg of each 
beetle. The revived legs kicked vigorously, but 
the rest of the beetles refused to come to life until 
they were dipped in a bath prepared in the canary’s 
bath-tub, borrowed for the occasion. 

This bath proved the beetles to be impostors, 
for no sooner had they touched the water than 
their legs flew out in every direction, and from two 
large yellow spots on their shoulders streamed the 
strange, beautiful blaze that had lighted up the 
water in our neighbor’s bowl, now lying broken 
on the steps. : 

Those who have never seen the “‘Elater,” as this 
tropical phosphorescent beetle is called, can have 
no idea of the strange brilliancy of the light that 
shines steadily from the spots on its shoulders. 

As the beetle lifts its wings you see the soft 


of these spots as windows through which the light 
from the body shines. 

Our neighbor told us of a poor prisoner, who 
was shut up in a dungeon so dark that he could 
not see his hands before his face, to whom friends 
succeeded in sending a little scrap of paper in | 
which was folded one of these elater beetles. 

When the frantic, half-mad prisoner unfolded 
the paper, a wonderful light shone out about him, 
and in spite of the terrible darkness into which he 
had been cast by cruel men, he was able to read, 
by the friendly, steady gleam of the elater, direc- 
tions, written on the scrap of paper, for escaping 
by a secret passage leading from his dungeon. 

This beautiful light proved true to him, tor after 
a patient search it showed him the stone, described 
in the paper, that could be rolled aside from the 
hidden door. 

We were all glad when we knew that the two 
fire-beetles were ours, and the children immediate- 
ly named them Jupiter and Mars. 

A pretty little red Chinese lantern with perforat- | 
ed paper over the top made an elegant house for | 
our new pets, and when we had put for their re- 
freshment a piece of banana in the tin candle- 
socket, and hung the lantern to the gas-fixture, | 
we thought Jupiter and Mars might be quite com- 
fortable. 

When we put the gas out they rewarded us by 
brightly illuminating their red castle. 

From the first they were very tame, or very 
stupid, and seemed to have no fear. 





The children made a tiny chariot of thin white 
paper and covered it with diamond powder. 

This chariot was harnessed by silken threads to 
Jupiter and Mars, and a lovely paper fairy with 
diamond-glistening hair was drawn by these fiery 
steeds round and round a marble table. 

In a dark room, with the weird greenish light 


ot, this made a very pretty sight. 

The entertainment was sometimes varied by 
placing Jupiter and Mars upon their backs. 

In this position they were helpless as turtles, un- 


right side up again. 


sport, and with one accord rose in the air, drag- 
ging the chariot after them, and throwing out the 
fairy driver, who was badly injured in the efforts 
of the children to capture the runaway steeds. 

Poor Jupiter came to an untimely end at length, 
through being fed, by the little ones, on wet sugar 
stirred with a match. 

The phosphorous paste, thus innocently made, 
wholly disagreed with the poor beetle’s digestion, 
and we felt so badly over our dead elater that we 
did not grieve when Mars, taking advantage of 
the general confusion, escaped through an open 
window. 

“He was safe from matches, anyway,” the chil- 
dren said. 

+> 
_ For the Companion. 
RIGHT IN MEETING. 


It was one Sunday, more than twenty years ago, 
that little Annie May went to church ‘for the first 
time. 

She wore a blue embroidered dress, and a white 
embroidered cape, and blue shoes and white stock- 
ings, and a white straw bonnet with wide blue 
strings tied under her mite of a dimpled chin. 
Her eyes matched the ribbon, and her cheeks were 
pink as a rose, and her hair was almost the shade 
of my canary’s wing. 

Altogether, she was a very sweet and dainty 





body also flaming with light, and you soon think 


little maiden, indeed. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


from the beetles falling upon the gleaming chari- | 


til they gave a spring in the air and came down | 


This performance delighted the children, but | 
one evening Jupiter and Mars became tired of the | 


Elder Rogers was the preacher. Annie knew 
him very well. He came to her papa’s house of- 
ten in a big covered carriage, and he brought her 
apples in his pocket, and took her on his knee and 
told her stories while she ate them. 

Annie remembered all this; and when the elder 
had taken his place in the pulpit, she slid off her 
seat and crept out under the settees to the pulpit, 
before anybody knew what she was going to do 
She held up her wee mouth. 

“I’ve come to give you a kiss,” said she, “and I 
want you to tell a story.” 

The congregation smiled—all but Annie’s Aunt 
Jane. The elder smiled, too, and took the kiss, 
and told Annie she must wait a little while for 
the story. 

Annie climbed up in the big chair to wait. But 
she couldn’t keep her blue eyes open; and the | 
first thing she knew Aunt Jane was shaking her | 
awake. 

“ll brirg you the story to-morrow,” laughed 
the elder. 

“And apples ?” asked Annie. 

Wasn’t she a funny little girl? 
know any better, you know. 





But she didn’t 


St Lae 


A LITTLE GIRL who had often heard her mother | 
speak of her father, who was somewhat bald, as | 
being a self-made man, asked her one day, if her | 
father was a self-made man, why he did not put | 


| more hair on his head. 
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For the Companion, 


LITTLE PURPLE ASTER. 
Little Purple Aster, 
Sitting on her stem, 
Peering at the passers-by, 
Beckoning to them, 
Staring o’er at Golden-Rod 
By the pasture-bars, 
Giving him a timid nod 
When he turns his stars. 
Little Purple Aster 
Waits till very late; 
Till other flowers have faded 
From the garden gate; 
Then, when all is dreary, 
See her buds unfurled! 
Come to cheer a changeful 
And sombre autumn world. 
8. C. STONE. 





For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


A little boy of three years, whose mother played 
the organ in church, and who was obliged to be 
left to the care of others, was asked one Sunday 
morning, what his kitten was crying so piteously 
for. 

“I don’t know,” said he, “but I s’pect the old 
cat has gone to meeting.” 

One day Jean's uncle came home with Jean’s 
papa. It was more than two years since he had 
seen his little niece, and as he kissed her, he said, 
“Well, lassie, do you remember me ?” She looked 
at him thoughtfully, a moment, and then replied, 
“No, but I spec’ you’ve growed a good deal big- 
ger, an’ zat’s why I di’n’t "member you.” 

Not long since a little girl, twitting our pet on 
the smallness of her nose (her own was quite 
large), cried, ‘Fore I’d have such a little nose as 
you’ve got.” The brave baby, remembering what 
she had been taught, replied, in a tone of tri- 
umph,— 
| “God made my nose. He knows how to make 
jnoses, I guess. He knew I didn’t want a big, 
| heavy one like some folks.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


COMMON PREFIX. 

The uneven numbers have a common prefix, which 
must be removed to find the even numbers. ‘he first 
letters of the latter spell the name of a battlefield of 
the Civil War, whose anniversary, Sept. 19, will be 
always a marked day in American history. 

1, Commenced; 2, a distinguished lawyer of New 
England. 

3, A town from which beeswax is exported; 4, a fort- 
ress where a future king was for a time confined, and a 
sure poison. 

5, First name of a celebrated architect ; 6, I proceed. 

7, Glowing with heat; 8, a barrel for liquids, and lin- 
eage. 

9, Intimation; 10, a German author of Bible Com- 
mentarics. 

11, Such being the fet; 12, equal quantity. 

18, A lodger; 14, an equal. 

15, To induct into office with solemn ceremonics; 16, 
a foreteller, and consumed. 

7, To accustom ; 18, specific name of a wild animal 
of the taurus family. 

19, A mass of unwrought metal; 20, obtained. 

21, A Saxon king of England; 22, one. 

2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works of a Famous Dane. 

Ottish River: a Poem. 

Beth Stowe’s Reason. 

Fairy Dondell. 

Mott Hoey’s Fire-Fly. 

Abaera’s Topaz. 

Curate Fript’s Love, 

Aunt Pinda’s Opal Ring. 


3. 


DIAGONAL, 


4» 
Find in the diagonal line the name of a 
large planet discovered Sept. 23, 1846. 

, A god represented in fable with a tri- 
dent in one hand and adolphin in the other. 
2, A fresh water fish resembling an eel. 

3, Suitable to common people. 
4, Occurring every other day. 
5, Falschood. 
6, Medicine for the nerves. 
7, To inform and enlighten 
standing. 
4, 


MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
She is famed in the woodland for her re- 
plies. 
He entered his court in a beggar’s guise. 
A messenger bee did he once repel. 
Wisdom and wit lie hid in his well. 
She kissed Endymion while he slept. 
The first-born son for whom Niobe wept. 
From this nymph did the gorgeous sun- 
flower spring. 
The faithful swine-herd of Ulysses the 


the under- 


sing. 
The beautiful nymph whom Orpheus 


wed, 
And sought by him in the realms of the 
dead. 
5. 


CHARADE. 

Roguish John, on the parlor floor, 
My frst is briskly working; 

Careless Nell, by theyparlor dvuor, 
Her task is idly shirking. 


“QO, Johnny, Johnny!” (hear the two,) 
“How much my whole you're making!”’ 
And “Nelly, Nelly, my second do, 


Or you shall have a shaking!” Pris. 





Conundrums. 


Which is heavier, a half moon or a full moon? 
half moon, because the full one is twice as light. 

Why is a fish-hook like the letter F? Because it will 
make an cel feel. 


A 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. Hamus, Hamas. 
Origen, origin. 
Limber, limner. 
Yell, yelp. 

Condign, consign. 
Revulsion, repulsion. 
Oman, omen. 

Scald, scale. 

Stone of Scone. 
Defend, depend. 





Astral, astray. 


Yex, yew. Hoty Cross Day. 


2. 1. THE HOPKEY LOAD. 
2. THE LARGESS CRY. 
3. HORKEY SUPPERS. 

3. CHARM M-< R c-H 
SUSIE I-s s v-E 
CABLE C-a L E-B 
HEART H-a T E-R 
ABODS A-D 0 B-E 
BELOW E-. B o-W 
MELON L-£ uM 0-N 
AMPLE M-a P L-E 
WAKES A-s K E-W 
DUSTY S-T u v-Y 
ROVED D-r 0 v-E 
DIANA A-D I N-A* 
GAYER Y-a G E-R 


Primals—MicHaELmMAs Day. 
Finals—HEBREW NEw YEAR. 





4. “WE HAVE MET THE ENEMY AND THEY ARE 
OURS.” 

5. PALACES 
ANATOMY 
PIKEMAN 
DREAMER Third line down— 
JACKALS LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
ETHICAL 
BRANDED 
LAMPOON 
DEPENDS Fifth line down— 
@aALLOoN Com. MacDonowau. 
GRANULE 
SHINGLE 
PANTHER 

6. Answer—CURFEW. 





| *See 1 Chronieles 11:42, 
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Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
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of money by us before the date opposite your name 
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Discontinuances. — Rementher that the Publishers | 
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his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 





The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
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The Courts have decided tliat all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
OFFENSIVE BREATH. 

This is generally an annoyance to the person who has 
it, and is especially annoying and disgusting to his 
friends. Sometimes it is caused by decaying teeth. 
If so, it is unwholesome, for the person who has it in- 
hales with every breath putrid particles, that are ab- 
sorbed into his blood. A good dentist should be seen, 
and if the offensive odor is caused by decaying teeth, he 
ean soon “abate the nuisance.” 

But quite often bad breath is caused by the blood’s 
being loaded with waste matter, which ought to have 
been separated—eliminated—from it by the liver and 
other glands. Waste in the body must be gotten rid 
of somehow, as certainly as the waste of our dwellings 
must be taken away, if we would have them healthy. 

Nature has provided glands whose office is just this, 
and whose powers, in health, are fully equal to it. In 
case these fail somewhat of their work,—if they failed 
in full, speedy death would result,—it is done in part by 
other glands, which are then said to act vicariously. 

Thus the skin can come to the relief of sluggish 
kidneys. ‘The kidneys, in turn, can aid the skin when 
its pores are closed by a cold or a fever. So, also, mat- 
ter which should be separated from the blood by that 
great gland, the liver, and by other intestinal glands, is 
taken from it by the mucous glands of the mouth and 
air-passages. In the process, however, it is more or 
less changed chemically, and gives the breath its dis- 
agreeable odor. 

To correct this disorder, it is necessary to arouse the 
proper glands toa higher activity. The stimulus should 
be slight and continued for some time. _ As all the ex- 
cretory organs aid each other, it is well to stimulate the 
skin and kidneys also, for a short time at least. As 
the trouble in the first place often begins with over-eat- 
ing, the diet should be diminished and regulated. 


—> 
CHINESE PRISONERS. 

An English traveller, who saw much of life in China 
and Siam during a long visit to those countries, draws 
a rather forbidding picture of their law-officers and 
penal institutions. One does not care to gaze twice on 
such a life-size portrait of mingled ferocity and pathos 
as this. The Englishman went into a Bangkok prison. 
The public executioner lived close by, so he paid him a 
visit before he entered the jail. 

He was a hideous-looking fellow, but proudly con- 
scious of his brawny chest and sinewy arm, that with 


one fell swoop of the sword had closed many a luckless 
criminal’s career. The fellow readily produced his 


fatal weapon, bright with recent polishing, passed his | 


fingers lightly, nay, almost lovingly, along its sharp- 
edged blade, grinned and disappeared. 

I meanwhile watched his retreating figure, and then 
took a long breath. I thought he had eyed me profes. 
sionally. He certainly looked at my neck, which was 
thicker than those with which he had commonly to 
deal, 

In one part of the prison grounds men heavily ironed 
and covered, one or two of them, with old sores, were 
making bricks in a mud-pool. Some had been in chains 


for years, and their condition reminded me of pictures | 
walls of | 


of the Buddhist hells which I had seen on the 
their temples. The air was filled with the wails of dis- 
tress and the clank of fetters. 

Seated on a bench there was a condemned woman, 
who had been implicated in a murder. She seemed to 
be treated with mercy, and even with indulgence, as she 
wore no chains bat those which bound her to a pretty 
little child that lay smiling and crowing in her lap, and 
struggling to bring back the sunshine to her mother’s 
worn and haggard brow. 

It was afterwards reported that she had been re- 
prieved, partly for the sake of the child; and I can 


readily believe the rumor, as the king had a passionate | 


affection for his own children, and devout Buddhist po- 
tentates deem it a merit rather to save life than to take 
it away. 

“The way of transgreseors”’ is no soft path, and they 
have no right to expect their situation will be an easy 
one; but humanity tempering punishment is always a 
relieving sight—and nowhere so touching as among the 
barbarities of heathen justice. 

—— 
HONEST. 

Incidents like the following always remain in school- 
mates’ memories. There ought to be more of them. 
In a couutry school, says an old school-teacher, a large 
ciass were standing to spell. In the lesson was quite a 
hard word. I put it to the scholar at the head, and he 
missed it. 

I passed it to the next, and the next, and so on till it 
came to the last scholar—the smallest of the class. He 
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| spelled it correctly, at least I understood him so, and | 


he went to the head, above seventeen boys and girls, all 
older than himself. 
, I then turned round and wrote the word on the black- 
| board, so that they all might see how it was spelled. 
But no sooner had I written it than the boy at the head 
eried out,— | 
| “Oh, I didn’t say it so, Miss Wilson! I said e in- | 
| stead of i.” 
And he went back to the 


foot of his own accord, | 
quicker than he had left it. | 


+> 


KILLING A RATTLESNAKE. 

A correspondent writes us, that he was riding in a | 
| stage with half a dozen companions, upon a side bill 
where the bank upon his right was about on the level 
with the window of the stage. The horses were walk- 
ing very leisurely, and the passengers were all in a 
half-drowsy condition, when suddenly there rang out | 
| upon the air within six feet of their heads the rattle of 
a snake. 


There is nothing, the writer says, very attractive in 

| the looks or namc of the rattlesnake; but his war-cry 

launched upon the air by a score of dry hard boncs at 

| the tip of his tail, sounds like the knell of death, and 

| could hardly be mistaken, even by one who has never 
| heard it before. 

Every one of us started as though a bomb had explod- 





ed within the coach. Each passenger looked in the di- 
rection of the sound. There on the parched, verdure- 
less ground was a veteran snake, winding his slow way 
along. Our blood was at fever heat, and in a state of 
cold chills by turns, 

The driver, with a swift turn wound his reins around 
the handle of his brake and sprang to the ground. He 
caught up a piece of a broken branch, with a crotch in 
| the end, and pinned the snake to the ground, about six 
| inches back of the reptile’s head. The snake shook its 
head and snapped its fangs maliciously. 

*Come on now, boys. Here help me kill him. I will 
give the rattle to the man who will do it first.” 

It was remarkable how readily the whole company 
resisted the temptation to accept the offer. 

Very brave we were! exclaiming “No’’ with a most 
heroic air. 

Each man stood nervously on the ground, lifting first | 
one foot and then the other in quick succession, with | 
his eyes fastened upon the dry grass as though it might 
open and reveal a score of reptiles to avenge the wrongs 
of the driver’s captive. 

‘Why don’t you take another stick, some of you, and 
pound his head?” cried the impatient driver. 

Not a man in the brave crowd moved. 

At length, however, a fat and happy foreigner, trav- 
elling with his wife, and spurred on by the brave dame, 
did consent to hold the stick by which the driver had 
the reptile pinned to the earth, while that hero de- 
spatched our struggling and venomous enemy. 

But it was a brave crowd! I was proud to be one of 
the heroic men who bad exhibited so much self-re- 
straint and valor. The fat man seemed quite self-satis- 
fied—though from the twinkle in his wife’s eye, I im- | 
agine she felt that she was more entitled to the rattle ; 
that the driver had given him than he would be willing 
to acknowledge. 











+ 
IN HASTE, 

A comical case of jumping at conclusions—and of 
the consequences thereof—is given by the Galveston 
News. The editor says that Thomas McWhirter, of 
San Antonio, owned a goat. One evening Mr. Me- 
Whirter was out in the yard feeding his cow. He had 
taken off his coat and laid it on the fence. 


In the pocket of his coat, he supposed, was a morocco 
pocket-book containing Government bonds to the 
amount of two thousand dollars. 

When he had attended to the wants of the cow, and 
turned to get his coat, he found that garment lying in 
the mud. 

The goat had pulled it off the fence, and now stood 
balancing himself on the roof of the chicken-coop. As 
he came within the range of Mr. McWhirter’s vision, 
and of a rock that the old manthrew at him, he was in 
the act of masticating what seemed to be the remnant 
of a red morocco pocket-book. Mr. McWhirter con- 
cluded at once that it was his pocket-book, and that it 
contained his two thousand dollars, 

As the awful and disastrous character of the misfor- 
tune dawned on McWhirter, and he fully realized that 
his two thousand dollars were filed away in the diges- 
tive machinery of a four-dollar goat, he gave vent to his 
feelings in a yell that sounded like the wail of a pair of 
bagpipes leading a funeral-procession. 

With dismay in every feature and a three-tined hay- 
fork in his hand, he gave a bound and went at full speed 
for the goat. 

The goat decided not to wait for him, but ran down 
the street, the irascible old man, coatless and hatless, 
in full cry in his wake. 

As the two came tearing along, the goat bleating a 
derisive defiance, and McWhirter waving the hay-fork 
and calling on the passers by to ‘“‘head off that $2,000 
bond,” pedestrians crawled up on fences, and hack- 
drivers drove into alleys until the procession passed. 

Over shrubbery in front gardens, and out through 
yard-gates, the two kept on in their mad career, until 
at last the goat was corralled in a stable. 

A butcher was sent for, and, under instructions from 
Mr. McWhirter, killed the goat. Inside was found an 
assortment of clothes-pins, manilla paper and hay, but 
there was no trace of the United States bonds. 

McWhirter tried to speak emphatically, but emotion 
choked his utterance. He directed the butcher to give 
the remains of the goat to the poor, and went home in 
a hack, to find his pocket-book and the bonds in the 
pocket of another coat where he had left them. 


——_--> —_—— 
“POOR LO.”’ 

Poor ‘*Lo” comes off as badly as a San Francisco Chi- 
naman, when designing white men make a cat’s-paw or 
a stool-pigeon ofhim. A Nebraska man named Goudy 
played a joke on his wife the other day, but somehow 
the result did not leave the wife so much the victim as 
it left the man himself. But ‘Lo’ got the worst of it. 





Mrs. Goudy dislikes Indians, and when her husband 

| is away from the house she locks the door to keep the 

begging braves out. So Goudy gave his pass-key to an 
| Indian, told him to go to the house, enter it, and then 
| ask for a pair of old trousers. He promised to give the 
| Indian one dollar if he would put them on in the par- 
| lor. 
| The red man went in the house all right, and Goudy 
} and a friend watched ata little distance to see the re- 
|} sult. Pretty soon the door opened and the red man 
| came out. He had one leg in Goudy’s best trousers, 
| while the other was quite uncovered, and he seemed 
| pressed for time. 
He had started at speed for his wigwam, six miles 
| away, and as he shot by ——— he exclaimed, “Squaw 
devil! Heap spunk! Ugh! Hot water!” 

And the joker tound that his better half had suspect- 
ed the trick and given the savage the best trousers she 
could find, and then interrupted the toilet with a dip- 
per of hot water.—Denver Tribune. 


—_—_@—__— 


THE man who was hemmed in by a crowd has been 
troubled with a stitch in his side ever since. 


AT a ragged-school in Scotland the question was 
asked, ‘‘What sort of a bed is adown bed?” A little 
boy answered, ‘It’s a bed on the floor, sir.” 


A PROVINCIAL manufacturef, who was detained by 
a heavy snowfall from keeping a business peng te 


| penned a despatch to his customer which ran thus: 





| “My dear sir, I have every motive for visiting you ex- 


rendering it dark and glossy. 


| does both. 
mable, acid, gritty powders and polishes, without abrad- [- 








For a delicious breakfast 
SHREDDED Oats. 


try THURBER’s | 

Healthy and strengthening. [Ade | 

—> 

Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice,cleared out 

by “Rough on Rats.” 5c. per box. {Ade. 
oe 


No Woman really practises economy unless she uses | 
| 


the Diamond Dyes. Many dollars can be saved every 
year. Ask the druggist. [Adv, 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
HAS RECEIVED UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT. 

No other preparation possesses such remarkable prop- 
erties for embellishing and strengthening the hair and 
It cures baldness aud 
eradicates dandruff, 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [ Adv. 





Make Apple Jelly from sweet cider without RS 
Sugar. Evaporate Sorgaum Juiceand Maple Sap 
faster, with less fuel, than any apparatus known. 
Thousands in Use, 
Send for circulars 
giving figures and 
testimonials. 
Vermont - 
Farm Machine Co., : 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


The New Cooking Substitute for Lard and 
Butter. 









An absolutely pure Vegetable Oil, perfectly wholesome, 


CHEAPER THAN LARD OR BUTTER, 
Aut sequives but half the quantity to attain the same 
results, 

Try it and realize its great merits. Manufactured by 


WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECONOMIZE TIME AND LABOR ! 








It isa most desirable substitute for inflam- 


ing or corroding. 


Silver, Plated Ware, Nickel Plates on 
Stoves, Brass Plates, &e., &e. 


BUY AND YOU WILL CONTINUE TO USE IT. 


REJECT IMITATIONS! 
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The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Allment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in 
composition eineipely the GLUTEN derived 
from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT 

CEREAL, a solid extract, the invention of an emi- 
nent Chemist. It has not only been highly recom- 
mended but certified to by a large number of Chemists 
and Physicians--representing a very high degree of 
medical science- as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTA- 
BLE AND RELIABLE FOOD FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for 
their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 

its elementary composition-- 

That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion=--never con=- 
stipating. That which is kind and friendly 
to the Brain, and that which acts as a 
preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or De- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Stren ven ta J as 
an aliment in Fevers, ulmonar;, omplaint: 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its re Medicinal 
Excellence in ail Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhcea and Cholera 

Infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


[fre SoD BY DRUGGISTS7 


















LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
“‘The Sweet By-and-by”’ in Chinese 
characters, with English and Chinese words. 
Can be sung by anyone. In SaBBATH READ- 
ING, July 22. mplesent ‘ree. Address 
New York WEEKLY WITNESS, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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The following specimens of handwriting from Mr. H. R. VINCENT, New Almaden, Cal., will show what may be 


done by any energetic 


y young man or woman toward acqr 
improvement is the re 
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sult of practice from GASKELL’s C 









tiring a rapid and easy style of business penmanship. This 
OMPENDIUM, without a teacher: 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Is used in the Government offices at Washington; in many of the countin 


in nearly every k in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 


Francisco; and wherever good business writing is appreciated. 


zy-rooms and offices of London, England; 
hia, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and San 


a 
t is a plain and simple system, 


EASY TO WRITE, EASY TO READ, AND EASY “TO KEEP.” 


By means of it any one can acquire a good handwriting by home or office 
Price, O » post-paid to any part of the wor! 


NE LLA 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Bo 


Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the business ootiages 4 Jersey City and Manchester, 


published from month to month is genuine, and a pe: 
i COMPENDIUM is for sale in London, England, b: 
Co.. and American News Company; Ph 





cept a locomotive.” 


er, Pratt 
Clarke & Co.; San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co.; Port 





yoertion, without a teacher. 
. Address 


x 1534, New York City P. O. 


N.H. Every specimen 
otographic copy of the original writing. 
sladelphia. by J. B. Lippincott a Cor Glaveaad, opham, 
lelph: . B, Lippine O45 vi m, 
land, Oregon, J. K. Gilt & Co. i — 
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For the Companion. 


“THY ROD AND THY STAFF.” 


Erstwhile I looked across the valley’s border, 
Where lie Death's shadows desolate and drear, 

And held strange parley with its ghostly warder, 
While one I loved to his domain drew near. 


I trembled, in Life’s twilight, as { pleaded, 
That he would spare the idol of my heart; 
That as my stay and staff my boy was needed, 

And my half wearied feet should first depart. 


The warder of the vale in voice grew tender, 
As my wild prayer he answered with a sigh; 

“*Twas his—obedience to his Lord to render, 
And the beloved lad’s—not mine—to die!” 


On the drear margin of that valley’s darkness, 
I felt, amazed, my terror fainter grow; 

And a soft veil fell o’er the warder’s starkness, 
As, in his arms, I saw my darling go. 


For the dread shape, less drear, had softly spoken, 
Or, somehow, to my tranced sense had come, 
Across the shadowy edge, a blessed token, 
That he I'd loved and lost was taken home. 
“Thy stay and staff.” of which Death has bereft thee, 
Were but ill chosen for thy coming stress; 
“And in their stead my rod and staff I’ve left thee, 
For comfort when thy feet the dark paths press.” 
And now, I humbly say. or sing, with David, 
“Though I walk through the valley of Death’s shade, 
From all oa “aged: and its perils thre 
Since God is with me,—I am not afraid! 
; : REY. W. C. RICHARDS. 
———_«+@>—__—_- 


For the Companion. 


WALKING IN THE MOUNTAINS AND BY 
THE SEA. 


By Bertha Von Hillern. 


One of the problems of the age is to discover the cause why 
women cannot pursue the same course of studies with men, 
and not break down by the way, or invalid themselves for 
It seems to have been pretty well 


the future if they keep on. 
proved that they have the intellectual power to 


same studics, and when they break down it is not because 
they have gone beyond their inéellectual, but their physical 


strength. 


Could I have, for one year before graduating, control of six 
young women who have begun to faint and fail, and of six of 
the most healthy and active of the young men, I would show 
the tables turned. Let the young men, for twelve months, be 
forced to lead the kind of life these “broken down” girl-stu- 
dents have led; let the young women gradually fall into the 
number of hours of out-door exercise their brothers have had, 
and the result will be—six pallid and drooping young men * 
shall come up to take their degrees, and six rosy-cheeked, 
smiling young girls shall come up for theirs, with health 
enough left to make long and happy use of the stores of 


knowledge they have treasured up. 

To ask the tired school-girl or the more weary 
teacher to “take a walk,” seems to invite them to 
a monotonous effort, of the good of which they 
are only half convinced, of the pleasure even less 
so; but once let it be known what pleasures are 
open to the habitual pedestrian, and the ranks of 
walking students would fill rapidly. It is said 
that girls break down in their studies not only be- 
cause the studies are too severe, but because tired 
as they are, the natural craving for excitement 
leads them to evening parties and amusements 
which still farther tax the failing strength, and so 
a crusade is preached against excitement. But 
the craving for it remains, and youth, however 
ambitious, will still demand to be amused; the 
only way is to provide a means of healthy excite- 
ment, and this lies far more in the possibilities of 
a walk than those who have not experienced it 
would readily believe. 

Had I time to take charge of a party of young 
people for a few weeks’ vacation, in the White 
Mountains, for example, I believe I could show 
them how to get pleasure out of a walk that would 
astonish them. 

Let us suppose ourselves about to take a walk 
up a mountain side. But first let us be prepared 
with soft, strong boots, broad enough to give the 
fect full play, with wide, low heels. Let the 
dress be of flannel, made so as to give entire free- 
dom of action to limbs and lungs, and short enough 
to keep out of the dust and mud. If exposed to 
the direct action of a hot sun, a white cloth, 
dry, inside the hat, is the best protection for the 
head. 

In climbing mountains preserve a position 
almost as upright as when walking on a level; the 
slight help gained by throwing the body farther 
forward is more than counterbalanced by the ex- 
tra strain upon the muscles of the back causing 
“backache”), and the cramping of the lungs, 
resulting in short, panting breath. 

From time to time take a long, slow breath, ex- 
panding the lungs to their fullest capacity. In 
leaping over streams, or in any jumping, try to 
avoid a jerk; so much injury can be done to the 
delicate human machinery by any shock (mental 
or physical) that it is worth while to give a little 
time to the practice of leaping in order to learn to 
do it smoothly. The great point is to let the 
whole body remain supple; then when we land 
upon our feet the body retains its springiness, and 
does not come down like a log of wood. 

Do not drink cold water when overheated; if 
cold water is taken, hold it in the mouth until the 
chill is off before swallowing, and if you must sit 
down for a rest, walk gently a little while before 
stopping; never allow yourself to cool suddenly 
after being overheated, 

There are feelings known to the mountain- 
climber which none other may ever hope to 


understand ; the almost dull edge of enjoyment at 
the start, which we know will be sharpened to 
such keenness as we go on; the suppressed excite- 
ment while the lower woods are being passed— 
then the eager watching for openings through the 
trees as the woods get less dense, and here and 
there an outlook gives an idea of how far below us 
something is. 

The woods once past, here and there stunted, 
scattered, wind-tossed trees struggle for existence, 
their strong roots pushing into every crack and 
crevice, clinging round some huge boulder for 
support, while the scanty nourishment is gathered 
from none knows whence. 

At last a sudden turn around some spur of the 
mountain-side and a fearful precipice falls sheer 
before us, while there remains hardly a foothold 
at the base of the wall of rock that guards the 
other side. We are come to a stand-still; no pos- 
sible exit but to creep back by the way we came. 
Dismayed we stand for a moment, and then the 
human creature rises to the occasion! the human 
will laughs scornfully at obstacles which had 
seemed insurmountable when that will was dor- 
mant; the whole body responds to the call, the 
eye becomes preternaturally keen to discover pro- 
jections and crannies which offer a foothold, the 
muscles knit themselves like 
steel, the fingers become 
like bird’s-claws. The fig- 
ure no longer weighs its 
pounds avoirdupois, nolong- 
er remains a body to he car- 
ried about by 
the efforts of the 
hands and feet, 








grasp the 


but the whole animal machinery becomes one 
grand, electrical, clinging bunch of bone and 
muscle, and up the wall we climb, over the chasm 
we leap, down into depths we drop, with the light- 
ness of a cat. , 

At last the summit is just before us, thrillingly 
near us; lightly we spring over the loose stones, 
scattered over the top by thousands of years of 
frost and heat and wind and rain, for yonder 
stands the topmost rock, and beyond—that won- 
derland, the unknown. With a long gasp of sat- 


isfaction we take in the magnificent stretch of 


forest, rivers, lakes and valleys, towns and vil- 
lages nestled down in the haze of distance, and 
away off in the faint horizon, the blue line of the 
sea! 

I have sometimes sat on some hard-won height 
(in Europe especially, though in this country I 
have felt it, too,) and felt that nothing, neither 
my own exertions nor those of any sent out to 
find me, could ever get me past the obstacles I had 
once so strangely conquered, but I knew that 
when the time came, the same wonderful change 
would take place in nature and myself, and that 
somehow I should see friends and home once 
more. i 

The sea! What walks and climbs are to be had 
over the cliffs and along the beaches! No moun- 
tain climb can surpass the bright, exuberant life 
that floods one’s being as we roam over the rugged 
cliffs, impelled by the strong, salty winds from off 
the ocean. White foam-flakes dashing over us as 
we stand high up and watch, with suspended 
breath, the great green waves come rolling in, 
swelling and growing with angry might until they 
break with awful thunder on the rocks below. 

To get into accord with the mighty spirit of the 
deep, you must battle your windy way over the 
cliffs when the great storms are lashing the coast, 
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churning the green waves into foam; or you must 
walk along the sandy beaches, lulled into a false 
sense of security by therhythmic sound of its ma- 
jestic tread as the tide comes in, until you are 
warned to quicken your pace, and rush across 
the beach before the racing tide. 

Some of the ladies of my acquaintance who 
are now the best walkers were a few years ago 
pitiful invalids. Through a carefully acquired 
habit of exercising in the open air, they are now 
in perfect health,—capable of great endurance and 
rapid recuperation. It seems to me, could I have 
the personal control of one hundred delicate wom- 
en fora year, that I could bring ninety of them 
at least to a condition of health before the year 
was over. 

It has been said that in this country walking is 
not practicable; that there are no proper roads or 
paths; that our rude and changing weather, our 
mud and dust and winds, are almost insurmount- 
able objections. 

I have been thrown by circumstances into near- 
ly every variety of adverse surroundings with re- 
gard to walking in this country, and I have yet to 
find any part of the United States, or the British 
Provinces, where I could not walk from ten to 
twenty miles at almost any season, with no more 





serious inconvenience than might be safely borne 
by any young girl in ordinary health who had a 
habit of out-of-door exercise. 





For the Companion. 


AN EVERLASTING GUEST. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

“O mother,” cried Kate Grey, looking out the 
window, “there is that oppressive Miss De Pol- 
lard come, bag and baggage, to ride us like the 
Old Man of the Sea at this busy time!” 

“Oh dear, that can’t be!’”’ said the mother. 

“It is;-and the hackman is trying to work a 
miracle by lifting her trunk off the rack alone. 
She always comes at exactly the worst time!” 
said the girl, in a tone of great vexation. 

‘Well, Kate dear, we can’t help it,” said the old 
lady. ‘‘We must remember what the Bible says 
about entertaining strangers.” 

“Yes,” replied Kate, ‘and she ought to remem- 
ber what it says about removing ‘thy foot from 
thy neighbor’s house lest he weary of thee and so 
hate thee.’ Oh, the wisdom of the ant who said 
of his work, ‘Ir not for myself, for my neighbor!’ 
I thank Heaven that I have a fixed abode and 
plenty of work!” 

Miss Julia Pollard—she had been to Paris with 
a rich cousin and returned ‘Miss De Pollard”— 
was a fair and graceful young lady of forty, with 
an income of five or six hundred a year, which 
merely clothed her and paid her travelling ex- 
penses. 

She was like a fresh north wind, very exhilar- 
ating for a little while, but exhausting and hard 
to endure for any length of time. She was full 
| of fun and anecdote; and she talked incessantly 
till she wore the very life out of those she was 
yisiting—and she was always yisiting somebody, 











to believe herself—that she had a long array of in- 
vitations ahead which friends were urging her to 
fulfil. The friends, however, always said she 
wrote that she was coming on a certain day, 
leaving them no time to decline the pleasure. 
And when once she had fixed herself in good 
quarters, it seemed as if nothing but small-pox or 
a fire could dislodge her. 

The money she spent in thus circumnavigating 
her little world would have helped to give her a 
fixed abode. She must have what she regarded 
fine clothes, and to this passion, and to the false 
idea that a lady could not earn a dollar without 
compromising her position, she sacrificed her hon- 
orable independence, which aside from her good 
name, is the greatest sacrifice a woman can make 
on the altar of folly. 

And thus Miss Julia had become a genteel tramp, 
or vagrant, and had gained the unenviable notori- 
ety of “the everlasting guest.” Each separate 
victim declared that she always came on her at 
just the worst possible time; and this time it was 
really so. The Greys were on the eve of a wed- 
ding, and their hands were full of work. They 
had not announced this fact to Miss Pollard; but 
she had caught the rumor on some flying breeze, 
and had come “to have,” as she said, “a finger in 
the pie.’’ 

Kate Grey had not the heart to be rude to any 
one; and after expressing great amazement at 
seeing her—by way of compromising with her 
sincerity—she took her up stairs to the chamber 
all prepared for expected guests, leaving the enor- 
mous trunk to be carried up at night by father 
and Paul, who would, of course, knock each of its 
sharp corners into the newly painted wall of the 
stairway. 

No sooner was the door closed than the north 
wind began to blow. 

“O Kate, dear, I’m so charmed to see you once 
more! I’ve been to Washington and New York 
and Hartford and New Haven and Saratoga and 
—everywhere! I’ve brought patterns of all the 
new fashions for Lulie’s wedding outfit. I’ve got 
some new and lovely fancy work; and will make 
myself so useful to you now. I haven’t come for 
a flying visit this time” (the last time she stayed 
six weeks). “I'll braid a dress for Bessie, and knit 
a breakfast shawl for your mother, and work 
slippers for your father and Paul, and make in- 
numerable pretty trifles for the bride. 

“And then, dear child, when work’s over, we'll 
go to all the concerts and lectures and ‘openings’ 
and picture-galleries, and make calls and receive 
friends and have such a happy time. Oh, I am so 
glad to see you, dearest Kate!” and with a rush- 
ing sound, like the north wind itself, she em- 
braced, in a jovial, hoydenish manner, the young 
girl whose mother she might have been. 

“You'll have to entertain yourself, I fear,” said 
Kate Grey ; ‘‘we are all so busy\just now.” 

“That’s just what I came for—to help you!” 
cried Miss Pollard, catching her gold thimble out 
of her pocket and holding it up with an encourag- 
ing nod. ‘Now get me all the materials for the 
fancy work and I’}l begin to-morrow,” she added. 

“T have notime to attend to them now,” said 
Kate; “and besides that, I’m tired of braided 
dresses, and mamma has four breakfast-shawls 
now, and no leisure to sit down, like a fashion- 
figure, to display them. Pa and Paul have slippers 
enough for five years to come. If you had come 
at a less busy time, I could have gone to concerts 
and openings with you, which I can’t possibly do 
now.” 

The wind lulled to a pensive breeze, and Miss 
Pollard said plaintively, ““O Kate, dear, you don’t 
know what it is to be homeless! I came from 
Chicago, and t'ere was such a panic there about 
an epidemic disease almost as bad as cholera! 
There was one case in the house where I was vis- 
iting, so I fled here for dear Boston air. I am 
really sick to-night. I hope I haven’t brought the 
seeds of the disease in my system.” 

Kate thought of the dreadful scourge, of the 
approaching wedding, and turned pale. She 
urged Miss Pollard to retire, and brought up tea 
and toast and brandy; and the lady said she 
would consent “to be booked as an invalid just 
for that night.” 

But long before midnight the family, the doc- 
tor, the druggist and the passers-by were roused 
and startled by the frantic shrieks of the suffering 
lady. 

She was distressingly sick; and for one long 
week—which seemed a month—there was more 
prospect of a funeral than of a wedding there. 
The crisis being over, Miss Pollard began to 
mend, and the ladies were earnestly hoping she 
would be able to move on before the day fixed for 
the wedding; as every room would be needed 
then for invited guests from a distance. 

But alas for this hope! As soon as Miss Pol- 
lard found herself without a nurse, she rallied her 
little strength and descended to the kitchen. With 
the hunger of an invalid, she asked what the fam- 
ily had dined on; and then if there was a bite of 
the lemon pie loft! 

What tender-hearted Irish woman could ever 
refuse a poor dear sick lady a bit of something to 
eat! 

Miss Pollard ate all the lemon pice she wanted, 
took a dose of brandv .aen went to bed, “not 
quite as well as in th. morning.” 

That night the immediate neighborhood were 
again thrown into commotion by another case of 





sickness yesembling cholera} 
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A wedding party was so doubtful that the cards 
were withheld; and when the dear old uncles and 
aunts came to say, ‘God bless you, child,” to Lu- 
lie, they were forced into the attic, Miss Pollard 
and her nurse and watchers occupying the second 
floor of the house. 

Everybody stepped lightly and whispered, as if | 
there were a funeral in the flower-decked parlors | 
below; and Lulie and her husband went out of 
the house very unlike the joyous way they had 
hoped to go. 

The house was solemn and dark after they left; 
the flowers all had a funereal look, and their odor 
mingled with that of the drugs up stairs made 
every one feel as if Lulie had been to the sepul- 
chre instead of a pretty new home of her own. 

Well, in process of time—a long process—Miss 
Pollard did get well, and moved on to favor her | 
“dear Mrs. Beekman, of New York,” who had 
said to her on parting, after a two days’ acquaint- 
ance at the Springs,— 

“If you are in New York at any time, come and 
see me.” 

It chanced that Mrs. Beekman was a friend of 
Mrs. Grey’s, and in a few weeks she wrote her 
thus: 

“My very dear friend,—What have I ever done 
to you that you should send such an incubus as 
this Miss Pollard to haunt me like a nightinare ? 
I scarcely knew the woman when I saw her; but 
she says she has come at my invitation! 

“You may like to hear of the way she came 
upon us. It was thus: I had two dear aged aunts 
visiting me from Vermont, and was doing all I 
could to give them a good time. 

“T had been to Staten Island spending the day 
with friends of theirs and mine, and returned af- 
ter a late dinner; which made it quite late by the 
time we reached Central Park. 

“‘My cook let us in, the other servants having 





gone up stairs, and she having been out till near- 
ly this time. My old ladics were not a little 
weary and soon went to their room. Out of the 
large room where they slept is a dressing-room, 
into which they went to prepare for bed. 

“T went to my own room, divided from theirs 
by a large closet, and was nearly ready for bed 
when the whole house was roused by terrific 
shrieks. The servants came running down in 
their night-clothes, and we all rushed into the 
room expecting to find my dear old aunts wrapped 
in flames or half-murdered by burglars! 

“What was my surprise to find three women 
instead of two rushing about in flowing white 
robes, minus false teeth and false hair, chattering 
and scolding, trying to explain what neither 
wished to have explained. They looked like the 
witches in ‘Macbeth’—when I lighted the gas—for 
the room was dark. I made up to Aunt Pomfret, 
the only one of the trio I was sure of, and grasp- 
ing her arm cried out, sharply, ‘Where on earth 
did you get this third woman, and what are you 
and she quarrelling about ?” 

“Finding she had a champion and protector, the 





dear old lady threw her arms about me and burst 
into tears. 
“Aunt Bickwell, pale as a ghost, came to me, 


ment, kissed me and mumbled out through her 
toothless gums,— | 

‘My dear Mrs. Beekman, I am so happy to see 
you; but so sorry I have alarmed these ladies! I | 
fear you did not get my letter.’ | 

“Your letter ?? I said. ‘Who on the earth are | 
you, woman? I never saw you before. How did 
you get into my house in this plight ?” 

‘Oh,’ she said, with a grin which might have | 
been a smile if she had had her teeth in, ‘I am 
Miss De Pollard, whom you so kindly invited to | 
visit you last summer when at Saratoga.’ 

“*How did you get here? Did you travel in| 
your night-gown, and enter through the key- 
bole?’ I asked. 

“ What!’ she cried in bewilderment. 

“‘Oh, I can tell you all about it, ma’am,’ the 
housemaid said, coming forward. ‘When the 
other girls were out the lady came here with a 
trunk and bag, and said you were expecting her; 
and that she’d been very sick and was tired, and 
could not sit up to see you.’ 


| the builder of the canal; 


also, for refuge, and only pointed at the strange | 


| 
woman, who soon advanced, and to my amazc- | 





‘So I told her to go to bed in the front room, 
up two flights; and she went, and I carried up her 
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tea to her, an bathed ber head with camphor, and | For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 


then I went away and left her. Ina minute she 
came down for matches, having put out her gas 
by mistake. I suppose she took the wrong room, 
the old ladies’ room, ma’am!’ 

“Then my old aunties gave their version of the 
matter. They had undressed in the side room, 
put out their gas and made for the bed. It is little 
wonder that they were frightened when getting in- 
to it, to find a stranger there before them! 

“I had a pretty time of it for two or three days, 
and although I let her know my house was to be 
full of guests the next week, she stayed right on, 
and my old ladies left in disgust long before the 
time intended. 

“Ts it not a shame that a woman of such pleas- 
ing address and good character should go round 
like atramp, invading people’s homes and wearing 


| out their patience ? Can she know what is thought 


of her? 
tor’ ?” 
Miss De Pollard at last took up her line of march 
again and is still on her travels; and many who 
would otherwise be her friends “weary” of her 


and so “hate” her. 


That she is called ‘the everlasting visi- 


a ooo 
For the Companion. 


PANORAMA OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The Suez Canal is, perhaps, the most important 
artificial water course in the world. It is the most 
direct route of England to her empire in India. 
Its history has been given in the Companion. It 
is now become the military base of the English 
army. 

We here give a panorama of the canal which 
will enable the reader to follow the military oper- 
ations of Gen. Wolseley against Arabi. It gives 
a clear view of the whole canal and military field, 


as will be seen by examining the figures and the 
following key with explanations. 

(1) Port Said is situated at the opening of the 
canal on the European side. The town sprang 
into life during the building of the canal. It has 
a noble harbor, so large that twenty line of bat- 
tle ships can swing at anchor in it. 

For some twenty-six miles from the Port the 
canal passes over the bed of an extinct lake. On 
the western side lies Lake Menzaleh. (2) At num- 
ber 3 is El Kantara; at number 4, the ruins of 
Peluse; at number 5 is Katieh, and number 6 
marks the site of the ancient canal of Necos. 

At 7 is Ei Guisr, the highest point of land on 
the canal. Here the banks of the water course 
are eighty-five feet high. About two miles he- 
yond is Lake Timsah, where the town of Ismailia 
lies. 

This is a canal town, the headquarters of the 
Canal Company, and only Europeans are allowed 


| & residence there. 


Number 9 is Cheik Ennedah, an ancient tomb. 
Number 10 is an aqueduct. Number 11 is the 
mouth of an ancient canal, and 12 a salt-water lake. 
Number 13 is a road; 14, the road from Suez to 
Cairo; 15, the first encampment of M. de Lesseps, 
16 and 17, the wells of 
Suez, and 18 the reservoirs of the Nile. 

The Attaka Mountains are at‘l9, and the town 


| of Suez at 20. The harbor of Suez is marked by 


21, and the Teel Mountains +<~ tee towards 
the southeast and Mt. Sinai, by 22. 

This view of the canal shows the direction in 
which the English army is now marching, and is 
given from the side of the Red Sea and not from 
the Mediterranean, as more commonly presented. 

The isthmus through which the canal passes is 
ninety-five miles in width, and a careful examina- 
tion of the plan will reveal an unexpected point 
of the strength or weakness of the military cam- 
paign. 

Number 10 is a fresh water canal, and brings 
the fresh water supply from Zagazig, half way 
between Cairo and Ismailia. This supply is also 
conveyed to Suez and to Port Said. 

The protection of this fresh water supply is es- 
sential to the success of the English army, and it 
willrequire a large force to accomplish this, should 
the war be prolonged and the opposition for a 
time strong. 

Tt will, however, be done, and there can be no 
doubt of the holding of the canal by the English 
and the success of their arms. 


| fish than beneficial. 
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| Cakes, Soups, use ee GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


@uvetennaiien in Disguise. 

The wonderful success of James Pyle’s Pearline has 
given rise to a flood of imitations with an “ine” to their 
names, evidently to have them sound like Pearline. 
Enterprises of this sort are quite liable to be more sel- | 
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Baby’ . , Petition. 


Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of V La ae 
Children nine all had Castoria; 

Yo sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 
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"ARE THE BE 
FOR SALE+ 


EVERYWHERE. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s ig Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
address on receipt of price, and SKIN DISEASES. 
3 cents extra per cake, by 
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appliances, and having sy 
| ment of our business, 


‘STATEN ISLAND | = 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


New York 
om... watt » HE A... roth St., NEw YORK. 


279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLY N. 

47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye,Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 


| of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 


fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, W ~~ ape! -Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 


cleaned or dyed 


Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
ystematized anew every dcpart- 
promise the 
‘oods. 

y mail, 


can contidently 
lly prompt return o 
Goods received and returned by express or 
Corremneats nce invited. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & bons 
5 and 7 John Street, w York. 








C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


IF YOU WANT 
a a a 


“The most popular and sat- 

isfactory Corset as regards 

Health, Comfort and Ele- 

gance of Form,” be sure 

and get 

; MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
Conrns=eEtT 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


@ = Itis particularly adapt- 
aed to .— “y-~ style of 
dress, or sale by all 
waleading dealers. Price by 
‘gmail $1.30, 
Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 
Rew Haven Conn. 








HARTSHORN’S SHADE ROLLERS 
have received another GOLD MED- 
AL at a World’s Fair, this time at 
Christ Church, New Zealand. The 
validity of Hartshorn Patents has 
been reaffirmed by Judge Blatch- 
ford, (now of the Supreme Court,) 
and Judge Wallace, this year—1882. 





$1.00. ONE DOLLAR. $1.00. 


The Best Value in the World for $1.00. 


Known through- 
out the world 
as the most 


PERFECT- FITTING 


wy CORSET 


MADE, 

They give com- 

plete satisfac- 

tion and are war 

ranted to wear 

twice as long as 

ordinary Cor- 

sets. They re- 

ceived the high- 

award at 

PARIS EXPOSI- 

TION, WORLD'S 

FAIR IN LON- 

DON, CENTEN- 

NIAL at PHILA- 

DELPHIA, and 

AMERICAN IN- 

STITUTE FAIR, 

EW YORK. 

This cut is a correct representation of our R. H. qual- 

ity. If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where 

Aa are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 

JOLLAR, postage free. The best value in the world for 

the money. Our celebrated G, extra _— $1.50. F, 

crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for descriptiv ‘atalogue of 
other styles. 

THO!) 


SON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


MEDINA’S LISBON 


E. 
This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
» end,as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 
ranted. Prices $5, $6, 


$8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 





Best Fronoh Hair 
Switches. 
23 in. 23 = for $3. 
26 3 
28 “* 3% =. “ $5. 
30 “ 4 oz. * $7. 
These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 
foster’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 








LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME ee 


PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
CORSETS, 


Df 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 

Dressmakers De. ight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfuiness 
and Elegance of form. and being made in various styles 
a.d lengths are adapted toall. Physiciuns recommend 
t They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
rito:y given. Ladies make tlisa gromawse and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, an Cs Orders by 
mail prompt filled. Send for iSWOLD anc eGo. agents to 


Or to General Agents: “4 44. «Ve 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD. 3 Winter St, Boston, “Mass. * 
J. B. PUTNAM, 146 State Street (hicago. Tl; 

J B. WYGANT & Co., Fredonia, New York; 
H. F. Kine & Co., 814 Mam Street, Be City. Mo. 





























These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, so that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 

May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 
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$10 REWARD 


Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline breaks 
with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French couti!), $2.50; Abdomi- 
nal, $2.00; Health or Nursing. $1.50; Coraline or Flexi- 
ble Hip, $1.25; Misses,’ $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 
THE AUTUMN WIND. 


Yon maple grove in robes of peerless dye; 
The em’rald sweep on softly sloping h ls; 
Transparent strcamlets swiftly flowing by; 
Each later bloom beside the placid rills— 
And blue dome rounding silently above, 
Disclose, in measures more than we could ask, 
The perfect manifest of Heaven’s love 
The new accounts from Nature’s golden task. 


Gliding through this unblemished —— v light, 
There comes a poet from the arctic lan 

And though his form can never meet our sight, 
His viewless harp, as swept by cunning hands, 

Now seems to ae a dirge for summer's death, 
And now to y lead the harvest songs; 

But when the a lets feel his sudden breath, 
They flutter down, in rainbow-shaded throngs, 


Oh valiant northern sprite of autumn wind! 
L love thy music anc 7 nerving touch; 
And when thy monarch, Frost, shall come, and bind 
Earth’s many forms within his certain clutch, 
Then ringing skate, and sleighbells’ merry chime, 
And glad huzzas of urchins just from schvol, 
Shall tell the regal pleasures of our clime, 
While ancient Winter holds his sturdy rule. 
ADDISON F. BROWNE. 





— 





For the Companion. 
THE GYPSIES OF SEVILLE. 
By Edward King. 

Wherever there is a ruin in Spain there isa gypsy. 
The visitor to Grenada remembers the feeling he had 
when suddenly surrounded by a hundred or two brown- 
skinned people, who stole mysteriously upon him from 
some shadowy corner of the crumbling arches, and 
who made him pay tribute not by means of violent 
threats, but by a soft, insinuating persistence, which 
was in itself as persuasive as an absolute demand for 
money. 

The gypsies around Seville are legion; they come 
from the north, south, east and west. They camp in 
the hollows about the hills, and in the little vineyards | 
on the ledges of olive groves, where they are secure 
from observation for a day ortwo. They smother the 
smoke of their camp-fires, steal a kid from a flock, a 
fruit from a tree, and a weapon from its nail, and are 
off to a fresh field before the law can put its hand on 
them. 


These nomads are as absolutely indifferent to the | 


progress of events around them as human beings can 
possibly be and exist. 
politics, the changes of government, or the failure or 
success of harvests. 
bed is the ground. 
what they want. 


They want little, and they steal 


The great number of well-to-do planters and farmers 
in the vicinity of Seville prompts the gypsy to putin a 


frequent appearance among them. When the gendarme, 
a magnificent creature, more formidable in his prim 


uniform than his French brother is, lays his hand on 
the neck of the brown vagabond, he submits with truly 
Oriental resignation, and dons his prison garb very 


gracefully. 


The gypsies rately commit capital crimes; they 
would murder if driven to it, but they never shed bluod 


if they can help it. 


Their most abominable misdeed is the abduction of 
children, which is still kept up in the good old fashion 
with which we were familiarized when we were chil- 
dren, in the sensational romances of the early masters 


of fiction. 


Now and then a girl, who is tired of the sober round 
of duty in the cigarette factory, is suddenly missing, 
and nothing is heard of her for six months, or a year, 
when she reappears with a demand for her old place 
She has been tramping a-field, over half 
Spain, with some gypsy crew, fulfilling her instincts 


once more. 


for wandering and for petty plunder. 


These gypsies svem entirely incapable of civilization. 
They laugh at the efforts to confine them into the nar- 
row bounds of ordinary society; and they slip out from 
under all restraint, except that of stone walls, with a 


dexterity which provokes a smile. 


In April, the people of Seville give their attention to 
the “‘fairs,”” which are very famous, and which attract 
from all parts of Spain immense crowds bent on pleas- 
The famous religious processions of 
“Holy Week” come about the same time, and the hap- 
less stranger who should arrive without having en- 
gaged apartments, on one of the days of Holy Week, 


ure and profit. 


would find himself compelled to sleep in the street. 


About the middle of April, the meadow of San Se- 
bastian, through which the railway to Cadiz now cuts 
its path, but which was once a lovely pastoral spot, 
shaded with ancient trees and adorned with swiftly- 
running streams, is invaded by all the inhabitants of 
Seville, even those of the aristocratic class, who set up 
tents and who live outside of the town for several days. 
The municipal authorities have one corner of the camp; 


the Duke of Montpensier establishes a splendid mar. 


quée to which he transfers his luxurions furniture, car- 


pets and tapestries from his palace of ‘‘San Telmo,’ 


and all the principal families vie with each other in the 


magnificence of their canvas homes. 


Each night the great camp is illuminated with torches 


and with myriads of oil lamps and Chinese lanterns 
and a veritable “fashionable season”’ is inaugurated it 
the open air. The exquisite purity of the atmosphere 


the beauty of the nights, and the rarity of storms ren- 
der this fashion al fresco possible in Spain, but it 


would be quite out of the question in any more north 


ern country. For days before the opening of this 
strange fair, all the roads leading to Seville are crowded 
with troops of gaily-harnessed mules and horses, bear- 


ing merchandise from all the provinces of Spain. 


The gypsies arrive from the four corners of the pen- 
insula, and their gitanas, accompanying them, are eager 
to turn a penny by telling fortunes, or by exhibiting their 


skill in the gypsy dance. 


These children of the sun are banished at night into 
a corner of the camp by themselves, as their abilities in 
the pilfering as are thoroughly understood by the 


out. 


more r 





es 


The origin of this fair is said to be found in the pious 
desire to imitate the Christian army, which camped out- 
side the city walls before the taking of Seville by St. 
Ferdinand. Everything in Spain has a saint for its 
patron and defender, and it is not strange that this gay 
festival should possess one. The avenues, or streets as 
they may be called, of the camp are laid out in regular 
order, and in the cool of the evening they are thronged 
by ladies in brilliant toilets, and by gentlemen mounted 
on fine horses. Flirtation in the good old Southern 


fashion goes on until midnight. 


The recent fairs have been illuminated with the 
electric light, which would probably much astonish the 





They take no note of time or 


Their roof is the sky, and their 





ghost of St. Ferdinand if he should happen to walk 
abroad in these times. A visitor who had not been 
warned of the nature of this peculiar festival would 
fancy that the people of Seville had gone mad, or that 
gome pestilence in their town had driven them out of it 
to the fresh air and the green fields. 

The fete is pretty and Arcadian, and furnishes a 
pleasant testimonial to the simplicity and grace of the 
Spanish character. There is no rioting or misconduct. 
The police of the camp are quite as strict as that of the 


| the town of tents. 
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NOT EXCITING. 

It is always hard to “keep up a conversation’’ with a 
person when there are no topics of common interest to 
talk-about. But when the ‘‘other person”? speaks an 
unknown tongue and conversation has to be carried on 
through an interpreter, the situation becomes ludicrous 
as well as embarrassing. Such a situation is described 
in a recent book of travels in Norway : 


We tried a variety of feeble questions to = we al- 
ready knew the answers, somewhat in this st; 
“We presume, Mr. Fox, that you like } 

cheese?” 

‘‘Does your brother also like Norwegian cheese?” 

“Do you speak German?’ 

“No? But your brother, we believe, plays the Nor- 
wegian German-flute?”’ 

“The friends of your sister’s children are also our 
friends. They live in England, but we believe they 
still like Norwegian cheese.’ 

“We like much the cheese of the country, and have 
never suffered asphyxia from it.’ 

“‘We shall take a small quantity with us to England 
for the destruction of rats ;” and so forth. 

Presently Esau, getting impatient, suggested in a 
loud voice that we should ‘task him some questions out 
of Bennett’s Phrase-book.”” Then he was covered with 
| shame, as he feared that Ragnild, the interpreter, 
| would immediately translate this to Mr. Fox; but for. 

tunately she did not. 

On reference later to the said Phrase-book we find 
that some very appropriate and useful sentences ‘may 
be gleaned from its fertile pages. For instance: ‘‘Who 
are you? What sort of weather is it to-day?” (these 
two remarks are introductory, as it were, and to inspire 
confidence in the person addressed. ) 

Then we come to the point: “Will you lend mea 
dollar? Be quick! Thank you, you are very kind.” 
Here the speaker would turn to Ragnild and proceed 
thus: “Put this in my carpet bag. Make haste and 
bring me a light, open, four-wheeled phaeton carriage, 
drawn by one horse.” ‘Then to Mr. Fox, ‘“*Good-morn- 
ing; I must go, but I shall return in a month.”” Then 


ai egian 





city ; in fact, it is the city police, simply transferred to |_ 
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the speaker might wink at John and depart. 

Now came the most awful pause that the social histo- 
ry of a traveller can point to. We coughed and glared 
at each other, and felt in our pockets as if we might 


a brilliant idea and said,— 

“Ask Mr. Fox how long he intends to stay here.” 
But Raguild at once replied, ‘Only two days,” without 
referring the question to him at all; 
wasted, and our embarrassment became worse than 
ever; for now not only had we to invent subjects of 
conversation, but also to put them in such a form that 
Ragnild should not be able to answer them without 
taking Mr. Fox into her confidence. He all the time 
was most annoying, as he would do literally nothing to 
keep up his end of the conversation, and replied to our 
lengthiest and most brilliant efforts with simple mono- 
sy!lables. At last to our unspeakable relief he got up 
and withdrew. 
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A TREE FELLED BY GOD. 

To a supernatural agency the ignorant of all countries 
attribute the mysterious, or occurrences for which they 
cannot see the cause. lt was during a night march in 
the Caribbean Mountains, that this fact was brought 
home to me with great force. 


We were surrounded by darkness, except the small 
space lighted up by our torches. Suddenly there 
boomed through the forest a thunderous sound, accom- 
panied by a shock as of a slight earthquake. Then all 
was still as death. 

Startled, I seized my guide’s arm and demanded the 
cause of the noise. 

He replied, with a shrug, that it was a tree felled by 
God, and crossed himself devoutly. 

A tree felled by God! A monarch old and weather- 
beaten, that had outlived centuries of storm and hurri- 
cane, only to fall in the dead of night, when the breeze 
stirring would not have awakened a bird. 

Is there not something awfully grand in this? Some. 
thing that causes a thrill of awe, and makes us regard 
with veneration the great Being who created all these 
wonders, which to us are so great, to Him so small? It 
fell so close that, as it went crashing through the smaller 
trees with the force of a thunder-bolt, the wind created 
by its fall fanned our torches into brighter blaze. 
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SHUTTING OFF A BORE. 

Armand Marrast, who presided over the deliberations 
of the French Chamber in 1848, once found 7 P. M 
about to strike with an interminable speaker in the 
tribune, who had been spouting for three hours and 
had not nearly made an end of his speech. 


Everybody was hungry and in despair, when sud- 
denly a bright thought struck Marrast, and leaning for- 
ward he interrupted the orator with,— 

“T will vomtal the honorable gentleman that he is 
forget” —— 

“Sirr!’”? said the orator, with a ferocious glare; “I 
invariably weigh my words before uttering them, ‘and 

so I am conf’””—— 

“Permit me to conclude, sir,’”’ rejoined the Speaker, 
mildly ; ‘I did not mean to say that you had forgotten 
yourself, but that you had forgotten us /” 

Amid a frantic burst of applause, the orator rushed 
from the tribune and the Assembly adjourned. 
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A DECISIVE ANSWER. 
Cross-examiners in courts of law often meet with re- 
sponses that are comical as well as convincing. 





An aged negro in Austin, Texas, known as Uncle 
Mose, prosecuted a vagabond for stealing his chickens. 
The old man made out aclear case, describing his chick- 
ens as a peculiar Spanish breed, of which he was sole 
owner in that section. 

The defendant’s lawyer, on getting up to cross-exam- 
ine the old man, sternly said,— 

“Uncle Mose, you claim nobody else has any of these 
chickens but you. Now, what would you say if I were 
to tell you that I have half-a-dozen of them in my back 
yard at this very time?” 

“Well, boss,’ responded Uncle Mose, “I should say 
dat dat ar’ tie had paid you yer fee with my chickens. 

That ended the croes-examination. 
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ATa rego | of clergymen not long since, a reverend 
gentleman by the name of Loss, of dimensions some- 
what exten » lJaterall: 
himself. Says one of 
you left your 

id another, 
“Nay,” said a third, “he will be a dead Loss.” 


“Von yi 
to the Seabright hotel-keeper. 





e brethren to him: 


people, you were a great Yee 


for one person and twenty-five 
the face. “So!” exclaimed the 

i a der seaside agrees mit m 

der mountains, anyhow. 








find something to say there; and then the skipper had | 


so that remark was | 


and altitndinally, presented 
“When 


“when he dies he will be no Loss.” 


ou esk by der veek for dose rooms?” he said 
“We get ten dollars a 
4 for two,” 
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For the Companion, 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 


How sad the falling of the vear! 
When Autumn's gold has turned to gray, 
When the last blossoms, brown and sere, 
Lie prostrate by the dusty way. 


And sadder yet the yearning thought, 
Nor smiles nor tears can win delay; 
The year, with loss and gain so fraught, 
Unmindful of us, slips away 
ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


a 
THE PARIS GAMIN. 


Ever since Victor Hugo told the story of Little Gay- 
roche in “‘Lea Misérables,” there has been great inter- 
est in the “‘gamins”’ of Paris. These little fellows of- 
ten leave good homes and wander in the atreets in 
poverty, in order to gain what they call “liberty.” But 
their adventures are often amusing. An urchin of this 
class was brought into court in Paris the other day, 
charged with being a vagrant. His mother appeared 
to make an appeal for him, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

“Your boy was found sleeping in one of the parks 
last night,” said the justice. ‘This will never do.” 

“You hear,” said the mother to the boy. ‘That will 
never do! You area bad boy. (To the judge:) “But 
excuse him this time, your bonor; he isa very good 
boy.” 

“So you want to see if you can keep the boy at home 
in future?” said the justice. 

“Yes, your honor; he is my only boy. (To the boy :) 
Remember, this is the last time, you serpent, whom I 
have warmed in my breast!” 

“How did he happen to run away?” 

“T had sent him out in the morning to buy a loaf of 
bread and a jug of milk. After he bought them, I saw 
him going down the street after a band of soldiers. I 
waited an hour, two hours,—all day. You can imag- 
ine my feelings.” At last, in the evening, he came in 
with the milk and bread and put them on the table, and 
only said, ‘Here they are!’ 

“So I caught up the long roll of bread to chastise 
him,—as he deserved,—but just as I brought it down 
he fled through the door, and the bread flew out of my 
hand and knocked over the milk and then rolled into 
the street. So he did not dare to come back. But he 
always means well, poor boy! (To the boy:) You 
little rascallion! Just you wait!’"—— 

“Well, you may try to keep him in order. He is giv- 
en up to you during good behavior.” 

“Yes, your honor; I will care for the little lamb! 
(seizing the boy by the coat collar.) Now, villain, come 
home. We will see who is master!” 

The spectators laughed. The woman’s “bark” was 
evidently worse than her ‘‘bite.” 
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GULLS AND CRICKETS. 

Balt Lake is frequented by immense flocks of sea- 
gullsa—and there is some reason for the inhabitants of 
Utah esteeming the sea-gull above the American eagle. 
As the Salt Lake Tribune relates it, the story is inter- 
esting. 


In the second year after the pioneers had arrived 
here—in 1848—the large black crickets common to these 
mountainous regions made their appearance in this and 
some other valleys, in clouds—ficuratively speaking. 
They did not fly, but came hopping down the moun- 
tain-sides in myriads, So vast were their numbers the 
mountaina were black, and seemed literally alive with 
the great big, black, ugly things, each one about the 
size of a large man’s thumb. 


It was at a time when the crops were promising; ev- 


At noon Sallie told Susan and Jennie, ‘I know some- 
thing, and I’ll you, if you won't breathe it to a soul.” 
h, no, we won’t,”’ cried both girls, in one breath ; 
“what is it?’ 
, Johnnie Gates robbed Mr. Hart’s melon patch 
one nig it last wee 

“Oh dear, isn’t that awful?” exclaimed Susie. 

“Tl always thought that Johnnie wae not so much bet- 
ter than the rest of us, for all he made believe he was 
so honest,” said Jennic. 

“He couldn’t have done it alone,”’ Sallie said. 

Whereupon Jennie hastened to a group of school 
children who were in the house and told them, *‘John- 
nie Gates and a lot of other boys had robbed Mr. Hart’s 
melon patch and destroyed all they could not carry 
away.” 

—__+@»+—____—___ 
STIMULANTS FOR CHILDREN. 

Only the simplest and most nourishing edibles and 
drinks should be given .to children. Even the mild 
stimulus of tea and coffee can hardly be wholesome for 
them, and the regular use of them while their glandular 
system is developing and forming may lay the founda- 
tion for dangerous hankerings, and more than one de- 
structive appetite. 


A Brooklyn teacher told of a little fellow who was 
killing himself with tobacco, and cried pitcously when 
the doctor said he must give it up. 

A minister applied to Dr. Gray for relief. 

“T can cure you if you will give up tobacco.” 

Said the man of God, “Do the best you can for me, 
doctor; save me if you can, but I can’t stop smoking.” 

Every day we meet smokers and chewers with the 
mark of death upon their faces. ‘The late Siro Delmon- 
ico was warned by the best physician of New York 
that he must die or quit smoking. He quit when he 
died. 

Those who use soothing syrups, feed children on 
confectionery and rich pastry, are little wiser. When 
we see how much tobacco, patent medicines and alco- 
holic drinks are used, we cannot but think of Carlyle’s 
remark about most of the population being of the sort 
that Solomon says may be brayed in a mortar with a 
pestle without undergoing any change. Carlyle, writ- 
ing in a greater hurry, perhaps, said we were twenty 
millions of people, mostly fools.— Christian Advocate. 
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A GOOD REASON. 

In the temptation to evil doing one is more apt to 
consider the possible consequences to one’s self than to 
others. The point of the following anecdote is well 
taken: 

A boy was tempted to pluck some cherries from a 
tree which his father had forbidden him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid,” said his companion, “for 
if your father should find it out, he is too good to hurt 
you. 

“Yer,” said the brave fellow, “I know that, and it’s 
the very reason why I won't take any. He wouldn’t 
aa a but it would hurt him to know I didn’t mind 
tim.” 








Favoritism 
is a bad thing, but Dr. Pierce's “Favorite Prescription” 
deserves its name. It is acertain cure for those painful 
maladies and weaknesses which embitter the lives of so 
many women. Of druggists. 
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IT PAYS To sell our  Pebher Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J.M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 
UTOGRAPH ALBUM, jos 100 Album V erses, 

2 Worsted Patteras. 6c. J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, 
30 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, a! «iffer- 
ent, for only $1. CARD Works, Montpelier, Vt. 
RESIDENTS. Set of 21, a Card Portrait of each 
President, 12cts. D.A.K.ANDRUS, Rockford, Il. 
JOREIGN STAMPS, 100 all different, only 16cts. 
Price list free. THO8. T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass, 
LORIDA WINTER HOME. Engage rooms of 

Rev. ALMOND BARRELLE, San Mateo, Fla. 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10¢.; 2.Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. H.E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Miter et VOW and 75 other Songs WiTi MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections.3 cts. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Was Mngton Street, Boston, Mass. 








erything looked green; the future outlook seemed 
bright, and the heart of the sun-burned and toilworn 
pioneer grew lighter as the prospects of a plentiful har- 
vest and greater comforts grew more and more tangible 
with cach day’s growth of the healthy grain. But 
blacker than the clouds of coul-black crickets which 
came hopping down the mountain slopes in countless 
numbers, leaving barrenness and desolation in their 
wake, were the clouds of deapair which filled the heart 
of the weary husbandman as this new and unlooked-for 
curse came alowly, but aurely, toward the pride, the 
joy, and the promise of the early settler—his fields of 
waving corn and grain. 

The foe was utterly unconquerable so far as human 
efforts were concerned; there was nothing the heart- 
sick farmer could do but stand idlv by and see the la- 
bor of the season destroyed. Children gazed with 
wonder and terror; women looked with eyes full of 
tears, and strong men watched with hearts of despair. 
It was an awful hour. 

But lo! a wonder! The aky is filled with large birds; 
they fly toward the scene of disaster, and they —— in 
the flelds where the crickets hold supreme — 7 
comes a change. At once the flocks of birds 4 . 
eat the crickets. From morn till night they continue, 
never ceasing. When filled until they can hold no more 
they vomit up the black massfand again continue to 
eat the crickets, This ia kept up day after day, until 
not one of the devouring host is seen; the crops are 
saved, and the birds fly away. 

This bird was the one which could recently be seen 
in the fields, and which was then more abundant than 
at any time since the event above mentioned, It was 
not surprising that the ploneers should return thanks to 
God for His sucoor, and that forever after the sea-gull 
should be looked upon as a dear friend, to be protected 
and encouraged. 
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HOW THE STORY GREW. 
The following story about children’s gossip has a 
lesson for people of larger growth: 


As Kitty Coleman and Maggie Weir were going to 
school one morning, Kittie said, “1 was over at Uncle 
Fred’s last Saturdsy, and came near stuying too late. 
We had such fun that I did not notice how near the 
sun was to setting, and I was very much afraid I might 
meet a tramp.”” 

“Did you meet any one?” inquired Maggie. 

“No one but Johnnie Gates; he was coming down 
the hill, whistling, and with a great big watermelon 
under his arm. I was scared at first, but when I saw 
who it was, I got over it.” 

At recess Maggie said to Mary Ford, “Kittie told me 
that she eaw Johnnie Gates carrying a big watermelon 
home Gaturday evening. Wonder where he got it, and 
‘what he is going to do with it?” Before school Mary 
whispered to Sally Bates, “Johnnie Gates was seen 
cal ng agreat big watermelon Saturday evening. I 
wonder if he got it honestly?’ 

“Mr. Hart’s melon patch was robbed about that time; 
maybe that’s where it came from,” answered Sallie, 
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WOOD SOLE SHOES. 
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CAUTION! 


persons desiring to deceive the puh- 
lic with their imitations, usually copy 
1. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

il.; The BLUE Wrapper. 

il. The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

The additional Trade-Mark In Red, White and 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. 

Belowis a fac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced+4) 
of Frederick Brown’s Ginger. 
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CABDORATOR 
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For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
in all parts of the wor!d. 
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& INVALIDS 


A Medicine for a Woman. Invented bv a Woman, 
Prepared by 8 a Woman. 


» eeu lee 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For my those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions. gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t@ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, — and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedent 
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| &@" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 3 


t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 


I 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 


That feeli:.g of bearing down, cuneing pain, — and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its u 

It will at all times and under all cirenmetanees act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prerared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of “ills, also in the form of logenges, 6, on re- 
setetet pet ice, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
px. answers all letters of inc — Send for pamphilet. 

nel Mention this paper. 


jose stamp. Address as above. 
No fomnily shes should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t@” Sold by all Druggists. 23 
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